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YN a former article, which 
in the 
GRANITE 


was published 
January 
MONTHLY, mention was 
made 





of the glaciers 
Alaska, the great 
area of the territory, and a prediction 
was made that the whole world would 


yet be astonished when the resources 


and icebergs of 


were fully developed. Possibly other 


information regarding Alaska may 


interest your readers. 
SKAGWAY 

is a remarkable place when one stops 
to consider that early in 1897 there 
was there. It 
located at the headwaters of navi- 
gation, hence it is truthfully the 
gateway to the Klondike, and the 
Atlin gold fields. The present popu- 
lation is about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
when the rush is on there are 5,000 
to 10,000 additional people there. 
There are sixteen hotels, two daily 
papers, issuing a Sunday edition, 
especially remarkable because of the 
1,200 miles from a telegraph office 
and with a very irregular mail ser- 


but one house is 


vice. They have a large electric light 
plant, and water-works system, then 
they have a State street, a Broad- 
way, Fifth avenue, and the resi- 
dents claim the city is to be the 
San Francisco of Alaska, and that 
it will be the capital and the metrop- 
olis of the coming North Star state. 
It is the largest city in the territory, 
and yet, as is the case in other 
towns, there is no government other 
than a city council with no power of 
collecting taxes or enforcing its ordi- 
nances. There are no police, and 
but one United States marshal, yet 
this young city appears to be quiet 
and orderly. The city stands in a 
deep cafion with immense mountain 
ranges on either side, and during the 
short days of this month the sun is 
visible for only thirty minutes a day, 
first appearing over the mountain 
peaks at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and lights are needed an 
hour later; in summer months it is 
quite the reverse, hardly able to de- 
termine when one day ends and the 
next begins. It is claimed that 
during the summer men may often be 
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seen shingling their houses at mid- 
night, and very good photographs 
are taken as Jate as ten o'clock in the 
evening. 

The Indian hunters’ path over 
the now famous White Pass de- 
veloped into the dreaded Skagway 


Ratiroad Building 
pack trail where 3,000 horses were 
lost in four months, and it is esti- 
mated that more than double that 
number are now strewn along the 
trail, and yet to-day with this great 
number of horses lost a man is 
obliged to give five horses for one 
good dog that is available for use on 
a dog team. 
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From Seattle north the country 
is covered with wrecked transpor- 
tation companies; all manner of 
abandoned vessels may be seen in 
all the harbors, and great fortunes 
have been lost on every hand. To 
relieve the crowded condition of the 


trail over White Pass from Skagway, 
and incidently to accumulate a for- 
tune for the owners, a wagon road 
was made to the summit, a distance 


of twelve miles, which cost $80,000. 
The 


WHITE PASS AND ARCTIC RAILROAD 


which is being built from Skagway 
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to Fort Selkirk, some 300 miles, has 
killed this enterprise, forcing the 
company into receivers’ hands. This 
railroad has, however, made a jour- 
ney to the Yukon no longer dan- 
gerous but even delightful certain 

It is now hours 
days, locomotives against 
or railway coaches 
against tents, and the line is along a 


scenic 


seasons of the year. 
against 
horses dogs, 


route 


unsurpassed in this 


Skagway Valley, fr 


country. The road is in operation 
twenty miles, and trains are running 
regularly within four miles of the 
summit, and that point be 
reached in January. For a consider- 
able distance where the road-bed has 
been made, the mountain is nearly 
vertical, the could not 
even run a line, and a beginning 
could only be made lowering 
workmen from the heights above by 
the means of ropes, and three hun- 


will 


engineers 


by 


dred tons of dynamite have been used 
in construction thus far. The view 
from fhe car windows down the main 
cafon to the town of Skagway and 
Ocean or Lynn canal, as it is known, 
and across to the vast mountains 
planed off by the glaciers on the 
opposite side of the valley, is simply 
magnificent. Miners and prospectors 
can well afford to pay thirty cents 
per mile fare over this line rather 


than subject themselves to the hard- 
ships of the trail, yet a considerable 
number, who have dog teams during 
the winter, will make their way to 
the summit over the ice of the Skag- 
way river. 


JEFF SMITH, 


or ‘‘Soapy’’ Smith, as he is known 
everywhere in Alaska, is still on 
every tongue. 


He came from Denver and his 
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family connections were good. His 


first stop was at Wrangel, but was 


soon driven from there, and he 
moved on to Skagway, and soon 
absolutely owned, or run, the town. 
He organized a gang, of which the 
United States marshal was a mem- 
ber, and robbed men of their money 
and valuables as they were en route 
to the Klondike, as well as those 
returning with gold dust. The plan 
of operation was as follows: If the 
man was going to the gold fields, one 
of Smith’s accomplices met him at the 
hotel, or on the street, inviting him 
to come over to the Board of Trade 
for a new and the latest map of the 
Yukon, which was difficult at that 
time to obtain; or, if the party was 
returning, he was told that Skagway 
citizens wished to build up the place, 
and would pay more for his gold than 
he could obtain elsewhere, and the 
victim was taken to a private room 
at Smith’s liquor parlors, 317 Sixth 


avenue, where the robbery was ef 
fected. Smith never was present 
when the robbery was made, but 
he saw the victim immediately after, 
expressing his astonishment and re- 
gret, taking him to the United States 
marshal, who promised to assist in 
the recovery, and who would urge 
the loss be kept a profound secret, 
or the gang would be likely to mur- 
der him. 

As late as July 4th of this year, 
Smith appointed himself marshal, 
and led the procession, and held 
such sway that he could step into 
the 
thousand dollars, which was always 
promptly furnished, and he would 
walk away, giving neither note nor 
collateral; he, however, invariably 
repaid the loan. There was but 
one man in the whole city that nei- 
ther respected nor feared him, and 
that was a young civil engineer by 
the name of Reed, who had on sev- 


banks and call for one or two 
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eral occasions come to the rescue of 
those being led away to be robbed. 
The crisis came the last of July, 
when a man from the Klondike was 
relieved of eight hundred dollars in 
gold dust. A vigilance committee 
waited on Smith, and he promised 
to return the money by two o’clock 
that afternoon. He not only did not 
keep, his promise, which was his first 
failure, but he even challenged the 
committee to do their utmost. The 
result was that a meeting of the citi- 
zens was called, the appointed place 
was on the dock, no hall being con- 
sidered safe from Smith’s spies, and 
there being but one entrance to the 
dock, guards could protect the’ citi- 
zens. Reed was one of the guards. 
The meeting was hardly organized 
when ‘‘ Soapy’’ Smith was advised, 
and taking a Winchester rifle, he 
hastened to the dock, when Reed 
ordered him to halt. He declined 


The Top of 


to do so, striking Reed with the 
stock of his gun, whereupon Reed 
drew his revolver, while Smith suc- 
ceeded in discharging his rifle at the 
same time. Both received their mor- 
tal wounds. Smith died instantane- 
ously, while Reed lingered for two 
weeks. Had the latter survived, he 
would have been the hero of Alaska 
to-day. His funeral was attended 
by the largest concourse of people 
ever seen together in the territory. 

The gold from the last victim was 
found in Smith’s room. ‘The United 
States marshal and other members of 
Smith’s gang are now in jail waiting 
trial as confederates. 


THAT THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA 


produce quantities of gold dust can- 
not be questioned, but the public 
have little conception of the suffer- 
ings and of the failures. 

All classes of people in the terri- 


a Glacier 
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tory are possessed of the gold fever, 
old and young, rich and poor; even 
the women have claims. Many mil- 
lions of dollars are annually discov- 
ered, and many persons have become 
fabulously wealthy, but we are likely 
to forget the thousands that have 
been unsuccessful. 

Conservative men do not hesitate 
to state that for every dollar in gold 
that has brought out from 
Alaska, two dollars have been ex- 
pended or lost by failure. 

Only men with strong constitution, 
accustomed to hardships, and not over 
fifty years of age, should attempt 
mining in the Klondike, is the gen- 
eral opinion of all who have had ex- 
perience. 


been 


REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


and congressional legislation is what 
Alaska needs to-day. The prohibi- 
tion laws are a complete failure, and 
vast revenues are lost to the govern- 
ment by the smuggling of liquors 
from Canada. There should be laws 
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for local government, or a better ad- 
ministration of the present laws by 
the United States government. 

Two men were apprehended in the 
act of stealing during my stay in 
Skagway, but were set at liberty, 
the United States commissioner and 
United States marshal being in at- 
tendance at a session of the United 
States district court at Juneau. and 
there being no local government. It 
would also seem as if property in 
Alaska should pay its proportion of 
taxation. The people of Juneau 
boast that their town is the richest 
according to population in the United 
States. They have the world-re- 
nowned Tredwell Gold Mining Co., 
capitalized at million dollars 
and producing $60,000 of gold each 
month. Why make 
other sections 


five 
Concord and 
support Juneau? 
To-day not a tax is levied in all 
Alaska, a territory so extensive one 
can hardly comprehend its vastness, 
and so rich in resources that it is 
difficult to estimate its wealth. 
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GILMAN MARSTON. 
By E. E. Parker. 


‘‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God,”’ 
Whate’er his lot in life, or rich, or poor ; 

And, whatsoever path his steps have trod, 

When comes the end and Death knocks at his door, 
With ready hand he flings it open wide, 

Welcomes his guest, nor fears what may betide. 


For him the dark and grim Plutonian shore 
Of Death’s dread river naught of terror yields; 
For, constant ever, through its solemn road, 
He hears the strains from bright Elysian fields 
Beyond its tide; and, hearing, trustful waits 
The call which bids him pass its open gates. 
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Full many an honest man with pride has trod 
New Hampshire's rugged soil in days gone by, 
Who loved his country and who feared his God ; 
And, loving, fearing, looked, with fearless eye 
And mind serene, into the future’s gloom ; 

And dying, passed death’s tide as going home. 


To-day association sharp recalls 

One of that many} one whose voice of yore 
Awoke responsive echoes in these halls, 
Alas! its tones shall wake them nevermore, 
As Alpine horn awakes, with dulcet strains, 
The echoing hills to soft and sweet refrains. 


Rough in exterior, plain, nay sharp in speech ; 
His tongue was keen as Eden’s angel’s sword, 
And full as trenchant in its power to reach 
And pierce the sophistries his soul abhorred. 
Knaves feared his power, yet while they feared, 
Despite themselves, respected and revered. 


Firm in his friendships; in his hatreds strong ; 
A lawyer wise; a warrior brave and bold; 
And statesman whose dislike of wrong, 

In word or deed, his every act controlled. 

Yet did his zeal constrain to wrong assault, 
His honor quick inspired to mend his fault. 


Such was the man: such his posthumus fame. 
The curious stranger who, in coming years, 

Shall view the boulder huge which bears his name, 
Will pause in speechless wonder till he hears 

What Gilman Marston was, then haste to say, 
‘‘An honest man’s God's noblest work for aye.’’ 





OUR WINTER BIRDS IN THEIR 


By Clarence Moores 


birds of 
feeding 
habits that can endure 
the conditions of our 
northern winters. For 
a large part of the time from Novem- 
ber until April, practically all of the 
summer sources of the food supply of 
birds is shut off, and the existence 
of the winter resident becomes a 
question of adaptation to a limited 
and special diet. 


the 
exceptional 


WT is only 





So it happens that 
if you analyze the chief food sources 
of our winter birds you will find that 
each species or group of species 
depends upon some chief specialty in 
the way of food. Some search out 
the winter stages of insects in their 
hidden quarters; others depend upon 
the seeds of herbaceous plants, per- 
haps projecting above the snow; 
others find nutriment in the buds of 
trees; while the hawks, 
and owls sustain themselves largely 
upon their fellow 


shrikes, 


residents of the 
feathered world, as well as upon mice 
and related rodents. 

In these pages I have brought 
together a summary of the scattered 
information that has been published 
regarding the feeding habits of our 
common winter residents, omitting, 
however, the hawks and owls. 

In the family /vingillide, which 
includes the and sparrows, 
are found several birds that stay with 
us more or less in winter. The first 


on the list is the pine grosbeak—a 


finches 


FOOD RELATIONS. 
Weed. 


northern form which ranges south- 


ward through the New England and 


other states in winter. Small flocks 
are to be seen occasionally; they 
spend much of their time in conifer- 
ous forests, feeding upon the buds 
of pine and spruce. They also eat 
the seeds and buds of white ash, 
basswood, alder, birch, apple, pear, 
and poplar, as well as the berries of 
the red cedar and the high bush 
cranberry. In winter they often 
subsist largely upon the pulp and 
seeds of frozen apples. Sometimes, 
though rarely, they have been known 
to injure fruit orchards by feeding 
upon the buds. 

The purple finch is a handsome 
and somewhat familiar bird, found 
throughout nearly all the United 
States. It is migratory and usually 
goes in flocks, except during the 
breeding season. Unfortunately the 
feeding habits of this species are not 
all that could be desired. Years ago 
Wilson ‘This is a 
winter bird of passage, coming to us 
in large flocks from the north in 
September and October; great num- 
bers remaining with us in Pennsyl- 
vania during the whole winter, feed- 
the seeds of the poplar, 
buttonwood, juniper, cedar, and on 
those of many rank weeds that 
flourish in rich bottoms and along 
the margins of creeks. In April 
they frequent the elm trees, feeding 
on the slender but sweet covering of 


wrote of it: 


ing on 
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the flowers; and as soon as the 
cherries put out their blossoms they 
feed almost exclusively upon the 
stamens of the flowers ; afterwards the 
apple blossoms are attacked in the 
same manner; and their depredations 
on these continue until they disap- 
pear which is usually about the tenth 
or middle of May.’’ Many later ob- 
servers have seen the purple finches 
eating the tender portions of the buds 
and blossoms of apple, cherry, plum, 
and peach, but as a partial offset it is 


Head of Great Northern Shrike 


also known to devour plant-lice and 
various caterpillars. 

The snowbird or snow bunting is 
one of the most characteristic winter 


birds. It is a seed-eater, coming to 
us from the north with the winter 
snows. 

The junco or black snowbird is a 
common winter resident or migrant 
in most of the eastern states, breed- 
ing in the northern tier of states and 
in Canada. Its principal food con- 
sists of the seeds of weeds, though in 
summer many insects are eaten. 

The great northern shrike is one of 
the most picturesque of our winter 
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birds. ‘‘ Appropriating to himself 
sufficient territory where no* other 
bird may safely intrude, he becomes 
the terror of the neighborhood,’’ 
writes Dr. Coues. ‘‘ Woe to the 
unlucky finch or warbler that ven- 
tures to trespass on these hunting 
grounds. Like a veritable sentinel 
on guard, the shrike stands in wait 
upon his chosen spot, ready to 
pounce with unerring aim upon the 
first little bird that may dare to rustle 
in the nearest bush.’’ Besides the 
small native birds that are thus de- 
stroved, this shrike is known to 
attack the English sparrows, as well 
as shrews, mice, and many kinds of 
insects. This bird breeds in New 
England and northward, building a 
bulky nest in a tree or shrub, not far 
from the ground, in which it rears 
four to six young, 

The titmice or chickadees which 
form the family /arid¢ are repre- 
sented in North America by nearly a 
score of species and varieties, the 
great majority of which, however, 
are rare or only locally distributed. 
The common chickadee or black- 
capped titmouse is much the most 
familiar species in the eastern states, 
remaining with us throughout the 
year. It takes a great variety of 
food, gleaning through the winter 
from the bark and twigs of many 
sorts of trees, and in summer devour- 
ing insects of many kinds. In a 
cankerworm infested orchard sixty- 
one per cent. of the food of two speci- 
mens consisted of these caterpillars, 
while injurious beetles constituted 
the remainder. 

In a recent investigation of the 
winter food of the chickadee the 
present writer studied the stomach 
contents of forty-one specimens taken 
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during November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, and 
March. The results as a 
whole show that more than 
half of the food of the chick- 
adee during the winter 
months consists of insects, 
a very large proportion of 
these being taken in the 
form of eggs. About five 
per cent. of the stomach 
contents consisted of spiders 
or their eggs. Vegetation 
of various sorts made up a 
little less than a quarter of 
the food, two thirds of which, 
however, consisted of buds 

and bud scales that were 
believed to have been acci- 
dentally introduced 
with plant-lice eggs. These 
eggs made up more than 
one fifth of the entire food, 
and the 
markable element of the 
bill of fare. It seems to 
me evident that a large pro- 
portion of the bud scales 
are accidentally introduced 
into the the 
birds, because most of the 
aphid ‘eggs are taken from 
the crevices beside the buds 


along 


formed most re- 


stomachs of 


of deciduous trees and 
shrubs; and so it must 
commonly happen that bud 
scales are pecked away and 
swallowed with the eggs. 

This destruction of the 
myriad eggs of plant-lice 
that infest fruit, shade, and 
forest trees is probably the 
most important service 
which the chickadee ren- 
ders during its winter resi- 


dence. More than 450 eggs 


Eggs of 
Aphides 
about buds 


of birch 


sometimes occur as the food of one 
bird in a single day. On the supposi- 
tion that one hundred were eaten daily 
by each of a flock of ten chickadees, 
there would be destroyed 1,000 a day 
or 100,000 during the days of winter, 
a number which I believe to be far 
below the real condition, could we 
determine it precisely. 

Insect eggs of many other kinds 
were found in the food of the chicka- 
dees. Many of these it was impossi- 
ble to recognize, but there was no 
difficulty in identifying the eggs of 
the common American Tent Cater- 
pillar and the Fall Cankerworm. 
There were also present the eggs 
and egg sacs of many spiders of 
kinds commonly occurring under 
loose bark. 
are 


While spiders as a class 
doubtless beneficial creatures, 
the destruction of some of them is 
not, in my opinion, to be considered 
as detrimental to the usefulness of 
the chickadee. The larve of seve- 
ral different kinds of moths were 
also found. One of the most abun- 
dant species was believed to be the 
common apple worm, the larva of 
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the codling moth. The bark beetles 
of the family Sco/véide, which are 
destructive to forests all over our 
country, were also freely eaten by 
the chickadee, while the skins of 
sumac berries were eaten to a con- 
siderable extent. (A fuller record 
of the results will be found in Bulle- 
tin 54 of the New Hampshire College 
Experiment Station.) 

The Nuthatches (.S7///dz ) comprise 
a small family of creeping birds which 
inhabit woodlands chiefly, although 
they often visit trees in orchards and 
Most 
of their food consists of insects gath- 
ered from the bark of trees, but part 
of it is composed of nuts of various 
kinds. They are compact, flattened 
birds, with plumage of modest col- 
ors and hard, barbed, and pointed 
tongues. 
ri@y occur in the United States, the 
commonest form in New England 
being the White-breasted Nuthatch, 
in the Middle and Western 
states is replaced by a variety with 


groves, or along the highway. 


Four species and one va- 


which 
a more slender bill. This bird is fre- 
quently abundant in woodlands and 
moves actively about over trunks and 
branches in search of food. Profes- 
sor King examined the stomach con- 
tents of twenty-five Wisconsin speci- 
mens, finding that fourteen of them 
had eaten beetles, including elaters 
and 
tained ants, caterpillars, and beetle 
grubs, a spider and chrysalid, a few 
small fungi, some acorns, and a little 
corn. Four Illinois specimens had 
eaten beetles of various kinds, some 
of them being lady-beetles. The 
nest of this bird is built in a hole 
in a tree, the cavity being some- 
times excavated by the Nuthatch, 
and sometimes by another bird or a 


longicorns, while others con- 


falling limb. The rapid destruction 
of forests and the thinning out of 
dead and wood- 


lands must reduce the available nest 


trees in orchards 
ing sites and thus tend to lessen the 
numbers of Nuthatches. There is 
some reason for supposing that if 
suitable nesting sites were provided 
in orchards, these birds would breed 
in them. It is an experiment well 
worth trying. 

The Brown Creeper is the common 
American representative of the small 
family (Certhiid@e), of 
which only about a dozen 


of creepers 
species 
are known in the entire world. In 
habits and outward appearance these 
birds are suggestive of woodpeckers. 
They have rigid tail-feathers and a 
slender, decurved bill, with toes fitted 
for running up the sides of trees. 
The American species is a small 
bird, restless and active; it may 
often be seen running up tree trunks 
in a spiral direction, or hanging head 
downwards after the manner of nut- 
hatches. 


and 


It nests in holes in trees, 
in most of the Northern states 
may be found throughout the year. 
Very few precise determinations of 
its food have been recorded; three 
stomachs examined ‘by 
tained small and other in- 
and reports that he 
has seen several of these 


King con- 
beetles 
sects, Nelson 
creepers 
on the sides of a house searching 
for spiders. It seems probable that 
they take a great variéty of such 
insects as they can find on the bark 
of trees. 

The most abundant of our winter 
woodpeckers are the Hairy and the 
Downy species. The Hairy Wood- 
pecker is a particularly useful bird, 
searching persistently for the wood- 
boring grubs that live beneath the 
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bark of trees. These birds visit 
freely the kings of the forest as well 
as the fruit trees of the orchard and 
the shade and ornamental trees of 
the home grounds, the park, and 
the public highway. During their 
meanderings over the trunk and 
larger branches, they often startle 
moths and other nocturnal insects, 
which they devour whenever possi- 
ble. A good idea of the general 





diet of this species may be ob- 
tained from Professor King's state- 
ment that of twenty-one specimens 
examined, ‘‘ Eleven had eaten fifty- 
two wood-boring larve; five, thir- 
teen geometric caterpillars; ten, one 
hundred and five ants; six, ten bee- 
tles ; two, two cockroaches ; two, nine 
odtheca of cockroaches; two, two 
moths; one, a small snail; one, green 
corn; one, a wild cherry; and one, 
red elderberries.’’ In the presence 
of an unusual abundance of grass- 
hoppers, these birds feed freely upon 


them. They also do good service 
in penetrating the cocoons of the 
Cecropia Emperor Moth, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, the 
larvze of which devour the foliage of 
fruit and shade trees. A number of 
observers have reported that these 
birds push their beaks through the 
tough cocoon until the pupa inside 
is reached; the juices of the latter 
are extracted by the bird. 


. al f 


4 


Mr. F. E. L. Beal of the United 
States department of agriculture has 
made a special study of the food of 
the hairy and downy woodpeckers. 
His results show that from two thirds 
to three fourths of their food consists 
of insects. Wood-boring larve and 
ants are the most important elements 
of their food. 

The downy woodpecker may well 
be considered a miniature edition of 
his hairy cousin. It is more com- 
mon than the latter in orchards and 
is often called the ‘‘ sapsucker,’’ but 
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this is a misnomer, as that name is 
only properly applied to the yellow- 
bellied woodpecker. Although the 
downy species bores holes in the 
bark of trees it does not revisit them 
to suck the sap according to the 
habit of the last-named bird, and the 
holes seem, not usually, to injure the 
tree. Seventeen Wisconsin 
mens examined to determine their 
food, had eaten ‘forty insect larve, 
including twenty wood-boring grubs, 
three caterpillars, seven ants, four 
beetles, a chrysalid, one hundred and 
ten small bugs, and a spider, together 
with a few acorns and small seeds, 
and a little woody fibre apparently 
taken by accident along with the 
grubs. Audubon states that in au- 
tumn these birds eat poke-berries 
and wild grapes. 

The ruffed grouse or ‘‘ partridge "’ 
is one of the most interesting of the 
birds that remain with us through- 
out the winter. Of its general food 
habits Dr. A. K. Fisher says: ‘‘ The 
ruffed grouse is very fond of grass- 
hoppers and crickets as an article of 


speci- 


diet, and when these insects are 
abundant it is rare to find a stomach 
or crop that does not contain their 
remains. One ‘specimen, shot late 
in October, had the crop and stom- 
ach distended with the larve of 
Edema albifrons, a caterpillar which 
feeds extensively on the leaves of the 
oak. and 
acorns, are also common articles of 
food. Among berries, early in the 
season, the blackberries, blueberries, 


Beechnuts, + chestnuts, 


raspberries, and elderberries are eaten 
with relish, while later in the year the 
wintergreen and partridge berry, with 
their foliage, sumach berries (includ- 
ing those of the poisonous species), 


cranberries, black alder, dogwood, 
nannyberries, and wild grapes form 
their chief diet. In the fall the foli- 
age of plants often forms a large part 
of their food, that of clover, straw- 
and 
partridge-berry predominating. In 
the winter these 
buds of trees, 


berry, buttercup, wintergreen, 


birds feed on the 

preferring those of 
the apple tree, iron-wood, black and 
white birch, and poplar."’ 


A Family of Ruffed Grouse 


Photographed by F. B. Webster. 





THE PHILIPPINES. 
By lda G. Adams. 


Do we shrink from the duty before us 
That the finger of God hath made plain? 
Have we rescued these hordes from oppression 
Just to place them in bondage again? 


Can we not show this turbulent people, 
Long ground under tyranny’s heel, 

That our stars and our stripes mean protection, 
That some rulers have hearts that can feel ? 


Shall we leave them to prey on each other, 
Till the weak are subdued by the strong ? 
Shall we tacitly give our approval 
Of a government founded on wrong ? 


Or shall we with schools and with churches 
Invade these fair isles of the sea, 

And teach to this long-suffering people 
The only true way to be free? 


The blow that was struck by our Dewey, 
On that memorable morning in May, 

Was the blow that turned slaves into freemen 
And blackness of night into day. 


T was a sign from the Ruler of Nations 
That our destiny pointed that way, 
That straight and unswerving before us 

Our path of humanity lay. 


So let us not shrink from a duty 
So wondrously great and so plain, 
Nor cower at ‘‘ Imperialistic’’ ! 
That cry cannot lower our aim. 


We will prove to a suffering people 
That our flag only floats o’er the free, 

That republican governments differ 
From the mildest of all monarchy. 


So let no emperor dare to oppose us ; 
No country containing a throne 

Must ever claim these our dominions, 
By right and by might all our own. 
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BISHOP OF OHIO AND OF ILLINOIS. 


By Rev. Daniel C. 


HILANDER CHASE 
was a man to be counted 
among the ‘‘ makers of 
the United States.’’ It 

that his work 

was done along special lines, and in 
the development of one idea. But it 
was done at a formative period in the 
history of what is now called the 

‘*middle West,’’ and it was done at 

a time when every vigorous man’s 

work told greatly in the general re- 


is true 


sult and counted for as much in ef- 


fecting the result as the corresponding 
work of a great corporation in these 
days of 


syndicates and corporate 
action. 

It was, in a certain very true sense, 
the ‘‘day of small things,’’ but it 
was more truly the day of the de- 
velopment of great things out of 
small. 
history. The heroic age is the time 
when the character and genius of the 
leaders among men give frame and 
form to a future of larger things. I 
do not say greater things, for it 
seems to me that the quality rather 
than the quantity is the test of great- 
ness. 


It was the heroic age of our 


The pioneer concentrates in him- 
self functions, powers, and purposes of 
a wider scope than he is like to im- 
agine, and his deeds have an influ- 
ence more far-reaching than any esti- 


Roberts, D. D. 


mates can determine. ‘‘It is the 
first step that costs,’’ says the prov- 
erb, and however heavy the cost, the 
pioneer is the man who meets it. 

The great bishop was, first of all 
things, a pioneer, and he came of a 
race of pioneers. These were the 
men, these energetic and resourceful 
pioneers, to whom New Hampshire, 
in common with the other states of 
the Union, and the country at large, 
is most profoundly indebted. And 
when the observer and student of 
human affairs finds, or fancies that 
he finds, characteristics which differ- 
entiate the citizens of the various 
states or sections of the country, 
these may generally be traced in a 
direct and ascertainable heredity 
from the strong and positive charac- 
ters and qualities of ancestors who 
conquered and peopled the wilder- 
ness. Doubtless, human nature was 
in them, and they had the 
‘‘defects of their’’ own ‘‘ virtues,’’ 
their own characteristic abatements 
as well as excellencies, their own 
personal equation of limitation as 
well as the value and force of their 
capabilities. 

It is well to keep this in mind be- 
cause in the popular apotheosis of 
heroes it is sometimes lost to sight, 
and when a too expanded idealization 
comes to be punctured by the prosaic 


strong 


1Read before the N. H. Historical Society. 
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.facts the collapse is fatal to the fame 
which they deserve. Men are too 
fond of pulling down the monuments 
of heroes, and a mere outbreak of 
undisciplined and unrestrained feel- 
ing may destroy memorials which are 
worthy to remain, and which do, in- 
deed, punctuate the history of our 
race. 

The men who make epochs to date 
from, and eras which shape destinies 
are brought out by circumstances 
and developed by conditions, and 
those are fortunate whose achieve- 
ments find appreciation in their own 
lifetime. And even then they are 


not always understood. Perhaps they 
could not interpret themselves. 

The men who penetrated the north- 
ern wilderness of New England were, 
we are told, men of iron mould, of 
heroic virtues, And of stern and strik- 
ing qualities. 


If they were, I don’t 
think they knew it, and the atten- 
tive student will find them very much 
like other folk, but the men of mark 
and power are more easily recognized 
and counted among a sparse popula- 
tion, in the midst of strenuous cir- 
cumstances. 

In 1640 Aquila Chase came from 
Cornwall and settled at Hampton, 
N. H. I do not find that he was 
either a ‘‘ Pilgrim’’ or a ‘‘ Puritan.’’ 
He came to better his condition. In 
this same year the first civil organiza- 
tion was formed at Portsmouth. 

Of that community there is an 
anecdote to the effect that once upon 
a time a preacher, in scolding mood, 
said to his congregation, ‘‘ You have 
forsaken the pious habits of your 
forefathers who left ease and comfort, 
which they possessed in their native 
land, and came to this howling wil- 
nerness to enjoy, without molestation, 


the exercise of their pure principles 
of religion;’’ whereupon one of his 
hearers interrupted him with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Sir, you entirely mistake the 
matter; our ancestors did not come 
here on account of their religion, but 
to fish and trade.’’ Hampton, where 
this retort was made, is not far from 
the ‘‘ Christian Shore.’’ 

Aquila Chase, on account of his 
skill in navigation, was invited to 
settle in Newbury, Mass., and in- 
ducements being offered in the shape 
of sundry lots of land, he removed 
thither, and'there he was gathered, 
to his fathers in 1670. He had 
eleven children, and of these the sub- 
ject of this sketch remarks in his 
‘* Reminiscences,’’ as he names them 
one after another, ‘‘ they had many 
children.’’ A sturdy and .numerous 
race. 

The fifth in direct descent was 
Dudley Chase, who married Alice 
Corbett of Sutton, Mass., in 1753, 
and these were the parents of Phil- 
ander. 

This Dudley Chase was the leader 
of a family party who obtained the 
grant of a township of land on the 
Connecticut river and named it Cor- 
nish, in honor of their ancestry. 
Whither Dudley removed with his 
wife and seven children about 1763, 
and took possession of his land in the 
unbroken forest. There were then 
no settlements north of ‘‘ Fort Num- 
ber Four,’’ now Charlestown, on the 
river, and the wife and children were 
left at the fort. But Alice Chase was 
not of a sort to abide such an arrange- 
ment as that, and seizing the first op- 
portunity she made her way up the 
river with the children, in a canoe, 
and surprised her husband by ap- 
pearing to him before any shelter 
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had been built. The little company 
of woodsmen soon had a bark wig- 
wam put up for temporary shelter, 
and then followed the building of a 
cabin, where they dwelt, the first 
family to be established north of Fort 
Number Four. 

To this resolute pafr were born 
fourteen children, nine boys and five 
girls. It is an astonishing fact that 
five of the boys received a college 
education. 

Of these remarkable brothers Sal- 
mon was a barrister in Portland, Me., 
of whom, says my authority, the late 
Judge Dawes of Boston was heard to 
say that he never saw him enter the 
court but with feelings of respect. 

Ithamar was for many years a 
member of the council of the state 
of New Hampshire. 
solicitor for Hillsborough 
and president of the 
County bank. Dudley was a mem- 
ber and speaker of the Vermont 
legislature, afterwards chief justice 
of that state and United States sena- 
tor. Philander, the youngest of the 
family, was born in He had 
set his heart upon being a farmer and 
cultivating the paternal acres. But 
his father had different ideas about 
his future and wished him to become 
a minister of the gospel. He was 
severely cut with an axe on one oc- 
casion, and hardly had the wound 
healed when his leg was broken. 
His pious father improved the occa- 
sion to convince him that Providence 
did not favor his plan, and was evi- 
dently calling him to the sacred 
ministry. In strict logic one might 
call this 4 non sequitur, but upon his 
recovery Philander commenced his 
studies, and in a year’s time was 
prepared for college. 


Baruch was 
county, 


Merrimack 


ior 


In 1791 he became a member of 
Dartmouth college. He was gradu- 
ated with the degree of A. B. in 
1795. In 1796, the year after his 
graduation, he married Mary Fay at 
Bethel, Vt. That early marriage, in 
the midst of his early struggles, and 
in the independence of poverty, was 
characteristic of a hardihood which 
seems again and again to take the 
form of rashness. 

During his student days his atten- 
tion had been called to the Episcopal 
church, and with just one crown in 
his pocket he found his way to Al- 
bany, seeking the counsel of the 
clergyman of that faith, He was 
directed to the residence of the 
‘‘English Dominie’’ and found the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. Mr. 
Ellison, to whom he made known his 
errand. ‘‘I have come from New 
Hampshire,’’ said the youth, ‘‘the 
place of my nativity, and being very 
desirous of becoming a candidate for 
Holy Orders I will be much obliged 
for your advice.’ ‘‘God bless you, 
come in,’’ said Mr. Ellison. 

Bishop Chase was wont to say that 
that greeting was the crisis of his 
life. If it had been less cordial his 
face would have been turned another 
way. 

The following week the trustees of 
the City school in Albany appointed 
him upon the staff of teachers, at a 
salary of four hundred dollars a year, 
and Philander Chase had fairly be- 
gun his battle for a place in the 
world. 

He was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Provoost of York in 1798. 
There were at the time but four 
clergymen of the Episcopal church 
in New York state north of the 
Highlands. 


New 
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On one of his missionary journeys 
he was entertained by Shenandoah, 
the chief of the Mohawks, and de- 
scribes with quaint enthusiasm the 
‘*Queen’’ by whom he means Shen- 
andoah’s squaw. ‘‘ The queen, the 
queen mother, and the princess, in a 
little, but neatly kept, home, sitting 
around a fire on a clean-swept hearth, 
the smoke issuing through an aper- 
ture in the roof, without a chimney. 
All around were stored bags of grain, 
while pieces of meat, hung up for 
drying, were pendent from ever peg 
and pin and pole.’’ This was in the 
valley of the Mohawk at the end of 
the last century. 

The pioneer missionary found Utica 
a small hamlet with stumps of the for- 
est trees standing “thick and sturdy” 
in the prospective streets. At Syra- 
cuse, in the midst of a dreary salt 
marsh, the only evidences of occu- 


pation were two or three unsightly 
cabins for boiling salt. 

He was ordained priest on the 1oth 
of November, 1799, and settled as a 


pastor at Poughkeepsie. Here he 
had charge of the parishes of Pough- 
keepsie and Fishkill, but for want of 
adequate salary had to eke out the 
support of his family by serving as 
principal of the Poughkeepsie acad- 
emy. But his wife’s health failed, 
and partly on that account, partly 
to escape from crushing burdens, he 
went to New Orleans to organize a 
church in the then newly-ceded 
territory of Louisiana. He arrived 
November 13, 1805, after a tedious 
voyage of amonth. He was soon at 
work with church and school, and 
was successful and prosperous. 

An episode of his life in Louisiana 
is interesting because it was charac- 
teristic. He accompanied an explor- 


ing expedition into the interior, di- 
rected by a man who proved to be 
ignorant of the country and very ob- 
stinate besides. They were soon lost 
in the woods and cane-brakes, and 
their situation was extremely peril- 
ous. The guide refused to be con- 
vinced by the compass and by Mr. 
Chase’s topographical deductions, 
until the good and stalwart mission- 
ary took off his coat and proposed to 
convince him by force. As he ex- 
presses it in*his ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ 
‘*Happily no blows were necessary, 
though an expectation of immediate 
chastisement only brought him to 
reason.’’ After many and various 
adventures the party found its way 
to safety. 

When the really pioneer work in 
Louisiana was done, Mr. Chase’s 
work was done in that region. His 
vocation was $0 distinctly a call to 
the front line, that whether he was 
conscious of the cause or not the feel- 
ing of duty lost its power with the 
abatement of the emergency. And 
with the disappearance of the pioneer 
features of the work and the coming 
of prosperity and establishment, his 
mind was set free from the fascina- 
tion of stress, and his heart turned 
again to his old home and his distant 
family. He began to feel the neces- 
sity of educating his children, who 
were left in New England, so he 
bade farewell to New Orleans. 

His ideas on the subject of educa- 
tion are expressed in a paragraph of 
his valedictory address to the school 
which he had founded, in these 
words, ‘‘Remember the sum and 
substance of your instructions that 
religion is the chief thing; that to 
this the acquisition of every branch 
of science should aim, and that with- 
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out this the wisest man in the eye of 
his Maker is but a fool.’’ 

There are striking features of his 
sojourn in New Orleans which ex- 
hibit the genius and thrift of this re- 
markable man. He had, according 
to all the evidence, laid, solid and 
deep, the foundations, not only of 
the Episcopal church, but of any 
religion at all, not papal, in the 
newly-acquired territory, in which he 
was the first Protestant missionary. 
In addition to this he had securely 
founded educational institutions. 
And what was more remarkable he 
had. not only made this educational 
work pay his way, but had besides 
secured from it a sufficient capital to 
enable him to carry on his subse- 
quent, self-denying labors of the 
same kind as he expressed it, ‘‘ In 
seeking the sheep of His flock in the 
Wilderness.” 

He returned to the north and re- 
joined his family in Vermont in 1811. 
In the fall of that year he was settled 
as rector of Christ church, Hartford, 
Conn., where he remained until 1817. 
This part of his robust and eventful 
career seems to me to resemble that 
central point in a cyclone where calm 
is said to reign. Of these years one 
has said that they form ‘‘ the most 
peaceful part in the history of his 
life.’’ 

The bishop himself says of that 
halcyon period, ‘‘ It is to my remem- 
brance as a dream of more than 
terrestrial delight. Of its sweets I 
tasted for a while and thought my- 
self happy, but God, who would train 
His servants more by the reality of 
suffering than by ideal and transitory 
bliss, saw fit to direct my thoughts 
to other and more perilous duties.’’ 
It is sufficient to say of these days of 


refreshment to his spirit that they 
were not days of idleness, but “fruit- 
ful in every good work.’’ 

His departure from Hartford closes 
a distinct period in his life. He now 
enters upon an entirely new scene 
in which the great work was ac- 
complished, for which all that went 
before would seem to have been a 
preparation. 

I do not find any intimation of 
circumstances or of counsels which 
started Mr. Chase upon his striking 
career as a missionary to what was 
then the ‘‘far West.’’ Evidently he 
had made up his own mind about it 
and-entered upon his undertaking. 
I quote, ‘ under the patron- 
age of no missionary society or other 
associated body of men, for then 
there was no such in being, but I 
was going, depending on my own 
limited means under Providence.’’ 
Certainly he did not go on account 
of any lack of fidelity and attach- 
ment on the part of the church peo- 
ple of Hartford, who were profoundly 
grieved at his departure. 

It would be interesting to dwell 
upon the story of the long and diffi- 
cult journey, full of peril‘and priva- 
tion. But two or three incidents 
must suffice as illustrating the hin- 
drances and the man and his methods. 
At Buffalo, then a frontier village, 
there was small hope of getting on. 
‘‘ There was no coach or other means 
of conveyance on the lake shore,”’ 
and it might be a month before the 
ice in the lake would give way. 
There was some travel on the ice, but 
it was growing very dangerous. But 
ventures of faith were familiar to the 
mind and practice of this resolute 
pioneer. Seeing a man standing on 
a sled with his horses’ heads towards 








go 


the lake, and ascertaining that he 
was going over the ice twelve miles 
westward, he engaged passage, load- 
ed his luggage and set out. There 
was in this a mixture of the man of 
determination and the artless faith 
and unconscious audacity which have 
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and they could not ford the stream. 
The only hope of shelter was on the 
further side. At first the driver 
refused to go any further, and de- 
manded his pay. But our missionary 
had no notion either of going back 
or of being left in the wilderness. So 
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a great part in making up the por- 
traiture of Philander Chase. At the 
end of the twelve miles he found a 
teamster willing to drive him and a 
companion traveler twenty-five miles 
further, to Catteraugus creek. That 
was easy; but the creek was running 
at full flood and overflowing the ice, 


he promised an addition to the con- 
tract price, and actually persuaded 
this man to drive out onto the lake 
beyond the ice softened by the water 
of the creek, and return on the fur- 
ther side. 

After a night at the tavern, they 
got another lift of a few miles; and 
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so this journey was made, one so full 
of picturesque peril that when Mr. 
Chase decided to leave the ice and 
try his fortune on shore, his com- 
panion confessed that his ‘‘ heart had 
been in his mouth all the way.’’ Mr. 
Chase asked why he had not objected, 
and- his reply was that ‘‘He was 
ashamed not to have as much courage 
as a minister.’’ Of this the good 
Bishop says, writing about it long 
after, ‘‘How little did he know ot 
the writer, who had no courage aside 
from his trust in God.”’ 

People have a way of being sur- 
prised if a parson isn’t a coward, but 
really, this missionary had a way of 
trusting in God when he must, and 
using his muscle when he had to, in 
a very edifying way. 

Arrived in Ohio, his missionary 
activities were constant and laborious 
and widely extended. I cannot re- 
sist the description of a little bit of 
sample journeying. His family went 
to Cleveland to join him, and he 
transported them in what they called 
a ‘‘ Navigation Wagon,” since called 
a ‘‘ Prairie Schooner,’’ to his distant 
‘abode. The scene which takes my 
fancy is the crossing of a swollen 
stream somewhere between Canton 
and Columbus.- The horses are made 
to swim; the wagon is taken apart 
and carried over piece-meal, on a log 
canoe, and then the individuals, one 
at a time, in this primitive craft, 
which he not. inaptly likens to a 
‘*pig’s trough.’’ The wagon is put 
together on the further side and the 
journey continued. Clearly, this in- 
defatigable evangelist was not in the 
habit of stopping for trifles. 

He was soon settled at Worthing- 
ton, Franklin county, nine miles 
north of Columbus, a frontier village, 


with a curious mixture of the wild- 
ness and civilization about it which it 
retained for many years. There 
were log cabins and brick houses, 
and an ‘‘ Academy’”’ built of brick, 
waiting for master and scholars. Of 
this Mr. Chase was made principal. 
He bought a small farm and built a 
house. A letter from his wife at this 
time bears unconscious witness to his 
industry and determination. Of this 
building and the farming and the 
other duties, she writes, “This to- 
gether with five parishes and occa- 
sional parochial duties during the 
week, so completely fills up his time 
that his face is seldom seen at home 
except at meal times.” 

On January 5th, 1818, a convention 
was held at Columbus for the organi- 
zation of the first diocese of the Epis- 
copal church west of the Alleghanies. 
It consisted of two priests, a few dea- 
cons, and nine lay delegates. 

On the fifth of May, the faithful 
wife who had cheered him during all 
these years of stress and endeavor, 
whose faith and devotion seemed to 
equal his own, died, and was buried 
under the chancel of the church, 
where a mural tablet still testifies to 
her worth. 

On the third of June the adjourned 
convention met at Worthington to 
complete the diocesan organization 
and elect a bishop. 

The choice fell upon Philander 
Chase. Going to Philadelphia for 
consecration, he found objections 
raised which seemed to reflect upon 
his moral character. He sought in- 
vestigation and was told that there 
was no proper tribunal. He insisted 
that if there was anything which 
could be a sufficient objection to his 
consecration as bishop, it was suffi- 
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cient to bar him from the ministry 
altogether, and demanded a meeting 
of the General Convention. A board 
of investigation was at length secured, 
and of its result the venerable Bishop 
White remarked that, ‘‘ The gentle- 
men who had opposed the consecra- 
tion of the bishop-elect of Ohio would 
do well to consider if on a similar 
trial their own lives would bear like 
investigation.” The bishop, having 
received consecration returned, as 
he went, on horseback the whole way. 

The labors of the bishop as chief 
of a diocese which his own endeavors 
were building, as missionary, as 
parish priest, as farmer and builder, 
were many and great, and as pic- 
turesque as they were formidable. 

But the slender offerings of the 
pioneer churchmen living in that then 
remote land of almost unbroken 
forest, and the fruit of his own farm 
labors were insufficient for the sup- 
port of his household, and he was 
obliged to accept the post of presi- 
dent of a colfege at Cincinnati. 
Meantime he had married again. 
His wife was Sophia May Ingraham. 
Her father was of Boston, and her 
mother one of the Greenleaf family 
of Quincy, Massachusetts. 

The difficulty of providing properly 
equipped priests for the work of the 
church in Ohio suggested to his mind 
the enterprise of founding a theologi- 
cal school with attendant preparatory 
and academic departments. And to 
this he addressed himself with the 
high resolution which characterized 
all his proceedings. The history of 
Bishop Chase for the rest of the time 
of his sojourn in Ohio is largely the 
history of Kenyon college. It is so 
full of romance, of fiery energy, of 
difficulties which seemed insuperable, 
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overcome by industry, patience, self- 
sacrifice and faith, that there is a 
fascination about it all, tempting one 
to exceed the reasonable limits of 
such a paper as this. There is in 
this heroic and saintly pioneer bishop 
a certain intense human quality of a 
very masterful sort. In the midst of 
his abounding self-sacrifice, his un- 
faltering faith in God and devotion to 
His service in which he dared great 
things, and achieved great things, 
there is a very human pride of opin- 
ion, and an unmistakably bellicose 
spirit. These were, so to say, what 
have been called in regard to other 
great men, as I quoted at the begin- 
ning, ‘‘the vices of his virtues.’’ 

‘* What a wonderful man,’’ says an 
admiring writer, ‘‘was that same 
Bishop Chase! embracing in that 
immense ‘corporosity’ two separate 
and distinct individualities: that’ of 
the full grown man, stern, imperi- 
ous, invincible, and that of a child, 
mild, amiable, condescending, and 
tractable. And you never could tell, 
at any particular time, which charac- 
ter was about to appear.” 

Another writes of him in these 
words: ‘‘ Whether he were in the 
log cabin of Ohio, where the whole 
family slept, ate, cooked, received 
guests and lodged them in the same 
apartment, or in the magnificent halls 
of Lord Kenyon, surrounded with 
the refinement of the Old World, 
Bishop Chase was equally at home, 
and capable of winning golden opin- 
ions. Add to this an energy that 
never flagged, a will that never suc- 
cumbed, and a physical system that 
never tired, and we have such a 
character as is seldom produced, but 
which was precisely adapted to the 
great work which he accomplished. 
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Bishop Chase was equally remark- 
able for industry and endurance. 
Daylight seldom found him in bed, 
and he seemed as fond of working or 
traveling in the rain as though water 
were his native element. He would 
preach at Perry [fifteen miles from 
Gambier] and as soon as daylight 
peeped in the east on Monday morn- 
ing, take his bridle himself, go to the 
field, catch ‘Cincinnatus,’ and be 
off to set his head men at work in 
Gambier. Bishop Chase began a 
work for the Church in Ohio, and in 
truth for the whole West, such as no 
other man then living could have 
attempted, or probably could have 
accomplished.” A lawyer of Ohio 
was wont to say that Bishop Chase 
was an “almighty” man. 

That which Philander Chase 
‘achieved against seemingly over- 


whelming odds, would probably not 


have been imagined, undertaken, or 
persevered in, but for just that 
robust quality, that virile intensity 
which made him a leader when there 
were men to be led, and an A/ha- 
nasius Contra mundum when that was 
what his occasions required. A rev- 
erend and revered friend in Ohio 
writing to me concerning the Bishop 
says: ‘‘I have thought of writing a 
life of Bishop Chase myself, but 
have abandoned the project. He 
was not a perfect man, and to shew 
him as he was would wound the feel- 
ings of his surviving relatives. He 
was a man in whom the self-centre 
was very strong. He was impatient 
of contradiction and was not able to 
appreciate the position of those who 
differed with him. A true, living, 
and readable history of the man 
could not pass over these features of 
his character.” 
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My distinguished friend is undoubt- 
edly right in that last sentence. But 
I do not think that a candid biogra- 
phy, written by a man with a sym- 
pathetic heart and discriminating 
mind, who could enter into the condi- 
tions and problems which confronted 
this eager and insistent warrior, need 
take the form of an indictment. 

As in the case of Mr. Gladstone, 
one might differ fofo celo with this 
strenuous pioneer, the indefatigable 
bishop, the man both of ideas and 
action, and yet credit him with 
purity of purpose, personal integrity, 
and a certain ascertainable element 
of genuine humility shining through 
even his belligerency. He was going 
to found a diocese, and he did it; to- 
day it is two. He was going to 
found a college, and he did it, a col- 
lege which graduated Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Henry Winter Davis, Judge Da- 
vid Davis, Stanley Matthews, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, General LeDuc, the 
Bishop of Arizona, and the Bishop of 
Oklahoma, and gave a large measure 
of his training to Salmon P. Chase. 

There must have been a strain of 
this same strenuous quality running 
through that remarkable family; a 
quality illustrated in the character of 
Judge Chase, the great financial min- 
ister, who issued a currency in the 
dark days of the Civil War, which 
afterwards, as Chief Justice, he had 
the nerve and honesty to pronounce 
unconstitutional. A brace of anec- 
dotes will illustrate this. One is told 
by himself, speaking of his mates in 
his uncle’s school at Worthington: 
‘“Every now and then they called 
me ‘ Yankee’ in tones not altogether 
respectful. At length I could n’t bear 
it any longer, and said to Tom 
James, ‘Tom, if you call me a Yan- 
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kee, again, I’ll kick you.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘You’re a Yankee.’ As 
good as my word I kicked him, and 
made the kick just as severe and just 
as disagreeable as I could. He was 
older than I, and I expected a fight. 
But instead of attacking he went 
after the Bishop and complained. I 
was at once summoned into his pres- 
ence. ‘Salmon,’ said the Bishop very 
gravely, ‘Tom James says you have 
been kicking him. Isit true?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir.” ‘What did you kick him for?’ 
‘Because he called me a Yankee.’ 
‘Well,’ said the Bishop, ‘are you 
not a Yankee? Your father was, and 
I am, and we were never ashamed 
of the name.’ ‘Yes sir,’ said I, ‘I 
don’t just mind being called a Yan- 
kee, but I won’t be called a Yankee 
so,’ with a pretty decided emphasis 
on the last word. The Bishop could 
not help smiling, and dismissed me 
with a reprimand which I did not 
mind much. I was not called a Yan- 
kee so after that, and had no occa- 
sion to kick Tom James again.” So 
much for the militant quality. 


The other anecdote illustrates the 
resolution and ingenuity which over- 
came unexpected difficulties. This, 
anecdote I have heard related by my 
late venerable father-in-law, who was 
not far from Judge Chase’s age, and 
lived in Worthington, and probably 
attended the school. But I give it in 
the Judge’s own words in a letter. 
‘*The Bishop and most of the elder 
members went away one morning,- 
he having ordered me to kill and 
dress a pig while they were gone 

I had no great trouble in 
catching and slaughtering a fat 
young porker. And I had the tub 
of hot water all ready for plunging 
him in preparatory to taking off his 
bristles. Unfortunately, however, the 
water was too hot, or otherwise in 
wrong condition, or perhaps when I 
soused the pig into it I kept him 
in too long. At any rate, when I 
undertook to take off the bristles, 
expecting they would almost come 
off of themselves, to my dismay I 
could not start one of them. The 
bristles were se¢, in  pig-killing 
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phrase. What should I do. The 
pig must be dressed. In that there 
must be no failure. I bethought 
me of my cousin’s razors, a nice, 
new pair, just suited to a spruce 
young clergyman, as he was. No 
sooner imagined than done. I got 
the razors and shaved the pig from 
toe to snout.” 

After some moralizing upon the 
effect on the cousin’s morning shave, 
the judge finishes by saying ‘‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way,’’ and 
‘‘there are more ways than one of 
doing a thing.”’ 

The uncle and the lad didn’t get 
on together. The bishop thought 
the future chief justice contuma- 
cious, and he in turn thought the 
bishop tyrannical, and so it came 
about that Salmon P. Chase gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth instead of Kenyon. 

The bishop had set his heart on 


having an institution of learning in 
his new diocese to provide him with 
a native ministry, ‘‘to the manner 
born,’’ ‘‘sons of the soil,’’ and set 


about it. His first difficulty was the 
vigorous opposition of the bishop of 
New York, Dr. Hobart, who objected 
to a western semipary on the ground 
of a possible division of the church in 
the United States. The ‘‘ imperial 
policy ’’’ had not then been imagined. 
And perhaps there was something of 
odium theologicum and party feeling 
in the opposition. This opposition 
followed him to the end, and many 
trials came of it. 

The next difficulty was financial. 
He determined to go to England to 
solicit funds, and this measure was 
contrary to the wishes of Eastern men 
who found something particularly ob- 
noxious in the idea of money from 
England being sent to the West. 
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The details of this opposition and of 
the bishop’s firmness are interesting 
and characteristic. The bishop 
pledged all his earthly belongings to 
raise the means for going abroad. 
A dissertation of his on the subject 
of the reasonableness of England’s 
giving such aid to the western nation 
contains an article entitled, ‘‘God’s 
way of binding nations and conti- 
nents together, or America necessary 
to England,’’? which might be read 
to-day apropos of the entente cordiale 
developed between the nations by the 
conditions of the Spanish war. 

In this visit to England ‘‘the great 
apostle of the wilderness,” who coped 
successfully with the rough and stern 
conditions of the border, displayed to 
singular advantage his marvelous 
versatility. He was immediately a 
social success, and was a welcome 
guest among that most exclusive 
aristocracy. 

In spite of curious and what seems 
in some phases of it, vindictive oppo- 
sition and abuse as unmeasured as 
unmerited, he succeeded in gather- 
ing thirty thousand dollars in Eng- 
land. And he secured the patronage 
and friendship of Lord Kenyon, Ad- 
miral Lord Gambier, Lady Harcourt, 
Lord Bexley, and Lady Ross, all of 
whose names appear in the names of 
the place, the college, its halls, and 
parks. 

With this not overwhelming sum 
of money he returned. But his dif- 
ficulties were not over. The matter 
of a location for the institution gave 
him no little perplexity. He visited 
Washington in hope of securing 
from the congress a grant of land. 
In this he was not successful, not- 
withstanding the powerful advocacy 
of Henry Clay. A bill did, indeed, 
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pass the senate, bestowing twenty- 
three thousand and forty acres of 
land to be located in Ohio in tracts 
not less than a quarter section in a 
place, and to be sold for the benefit 
of the college within fifteen years of 
the time of granting. The bill was 
killed in the house. A point against 
it was some dubitation as to the 
constitutionality of the proceeding, a 
question which had been already 
closed in the senate. The most de- 
termined opposition, however, arose 
from the jealousy of the numerous 
colleges projected in Ohio, whose 
friends demanded that like appropri- 
ations for them should be included 
in the bill. It strikes the philoso- 
phical onlooker that if these rivals 
wished to defeat such a measure as 
a matter of general policy for the 
nation and to make it impossible for 
any corporation except railroads to 
secure any such benefaction, their 
tactics were well chosen; but if they 
really desired like endowment they 
defeated themselves by ruining what 
might have been a very 
precedent. 

The bishop returned from Wash- 
ington disappointed and perhaps as 
nearly despondent as he ever allowed 
himself to be, but still strong in the 
faith expressed in his chosen motto, 
‘*Jehovah Jireh’’—‘‘ The Lord will 
provide.” He felt that defeat had 
come largely through the unwilling- 
ness of members to give attention to 
anything other than the noisy turbu- 
lence of party strife then prevalent. 

On his way home the stage-coach 
was overturned in the darkness and 
fell over an embankment. The bish- 
op’s elbow was put out of joint and 
two ribs were fractured. 

That he had a very human feeling 


valuable 


in his disappointment and distress 
appears from a letter to his brother, 
then a member of the United States 
senate. A passage in that letter 
runs as follows: ‘‘I could not sleep. 
How long the night was! How 
much I thought of you and of my 
good friends in the great congress 
of the United States. Oh! that they 
would cease their strife and think on 
things that make for peace. If God 
should break their ribs and dislocate 
their joints, as he has mine, perhaps 
they would think and speak more to 
the purpose than they have done of 
late, and this you may in welcome 
tell them from me.” 

I think it is Plato who describes 
the progress of history as a spiral in 
which the world comes around to the 
same place only a little further along. 

The bishop’s idea of a location 
was not only in the country but 
positively in the wilderness, and this 
with a double motive. He would 
have the institution possessed of a 
large tract of territory which, in 
time, would so greatly increase in 
value as to constitute a large and 
sure endowment. As he put it, 
in the quaint diction of his time, 
‘‘Should the seminary, by gift or 
otherwise, be certain of being the 
possessor of some thousands of acres 
of the surrounding country, how 
surely and how innocently, yea, 
how justly, might it share in the 
gains of which it would thus be the 
parent.’’ 

The other purpose is expressed 
thus, ‘‘Put your seminary on your 
own domain; be owners of the soil 
on which you dwell, and let the 
tenure of every lease and deed 
depend on the expressed condition 
that nothing detrimental to the mor- 
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als and studies of youth be allowed 
on the premises.’’ Everybody else 
thought it ought to be near a town, 
and every considerable town in Ohio 
had some sort of an offer to make. 


But the bishop in the midst of what 


me 
wth 


Ae 
. 


Yo 


for most men would be overwhelm- 
ing duties in his vast missionary 
diocese, succeeded in overcoming all 
opposition and establishing his col- 
lege upon a domain of eight thou- 
sand acres, for which he paid about 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

The magnificence of this seemed 


to silence opposition for the time, 
and he went valorously into the wil- 
derness to lay foundations. 

Knox county was then most truly 
in primitive wildness. “‘Twocrotched 
sticks were driven into the ground 


and on them a transverse pole was 
placed. Against this pole boards 
were inclined, one end resting on the 
ground on each side. The ends of 
this shelter were but slightly closed 
by some clapboards rived on the spot 
from a fallen oak tree. This was the 
first habitation on Gambier Hill, and 
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it stood very nearly on the site where 
now rises the noble edifice of Kenyon 
This was the ‘‘ Episcopal 


college.’’ 
palace.’’ 

He had to build his own mill-dam 
and his own flouring and sawmills, 
and work his own quarries, besides 
stocking and conducting a ‘‘ general 
store.’’ And it is a notable thing 
that in 1827, contrary to the counsel 
of everybody interested, at a time 
when nobody imagined it possible 
to raise a barn without whisky, the 
bishop met the united demand of his 
workmen for spirits with denial, and 
at the risk of mutiny and strike and 
consequent ruin, allowed no liquor 
on the premises. It was a stand 
characteristically bold and also char- 
acteristically ahead of his time. 

It would take too long to tell how 
the bishop bui't his own dam, and 
how when a freshet dug his mill race 
for him instead of carrying away his 
dam he found new emphasis for his 
motto, ‘‘ Jehovah Jireh ’—“ The Lord 
will provide’’; how he toiled on 
through the midst of privations, sac- 
rifices, and oppositions which would 
have broken the heart of the average 
man, even among pioneers, and how, 
in the wilderness he built a college 
edifice of stone with walls four feet 
thick, which loses nothing in dignity 
and impressiveness as later years 
have gathered modern buildings 
round it. 

The bishop, at this time, had no 
salary from the diocese and paid his 
own traveling expenses. The insti- 
tution had no credit. ‘‘All its cor- 
porate powers could not borrow a 
shilling without his personal respon- 
sibility.’’ Never exceeding his per- 
sonal ability he made all his obliga- 
tions and entered into all his con- 


tracts in his own name.’’ ‘‘ The 
school went on at Worthington in his 
own house and farmhouse and other 
buildings erected at his own expense 
on his farm,’’ long afterwards con- 
tinuing to be called Cottage farm, on 
account of these buildings, mostly of 
logs, in which the students lived. 

He ‘‘appointed his own teachers 
and paid them from his own funds 
and such as he collected from the 
students themselves. His wife was 
his secretary, his housekeeper, his 
adviser and treasurer.’’ Most of this 
last paragraph is in his own lan- 
guage, and, he continues, ‘‘ Such a 
commencement of a great institution 
of religion and learning on so econo- 
mical a plan was never elsewhere 
witnessetl.”’ 

The board of trustees, in 
when the circumstances were as 
described above, passed a resolution 
empowering and authorizing him to 
do these necessary things; upon 
which action he somewhat bitterly 
commented,—‘‘ thus was the writer 
invested with power to do that which 
he had already done, and to carry on 
an institution to which neither the 
convention nor the trustees had per- 
sonally or officially contributed a dol- 
lar. The bishop saw all this 
and the guarded care by which even 
this power was extended to him. 
But these circumstances did not dis- 
turb his peace; he went steadily on 
as if the world were at his command 
and the gold and silver thereof were 
all at his disposal.’’ 

It may be true, in a certain pro- 
found sense that these things did not 
disturb his peace, but, 


1825, 


“* It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.”’ 
— Tennyson, The Idyls,Merlinand Vivien. 
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The feeling on the part of the 
trustees that the bishop presumed 
upon both his services and his official 
authority and, on his part, that the 
trustees and the diocesan convention 
encroached upon his prerogative and 
his acquired right, grew with the 
growth of the institution until their 
mutual attitude became positively 
hostile. 

To provide students for the contem- 
plated theological seminary it was 
necessary to have, as a feeder, a pre- 
paratory collegiate department. The 
two schools, the theological seminary 
and the academy of arts, soon grew 
into such proportions, and developed 
such individual interests that conten- 
tion arose between the representatives 
of two distinct and yet cognate ideas. 
It is a philosophical maxim that peo- 
ple must have something in common 


before they can cordially hate each 
xxvi—7 


‘ 


om the South. 


other, and that was demonstrated in 
the case of these common interests 
held by men having a common wish 
and purpose but differing in many 
details and some essentials. To him 
the whole group of schools was one 
theological institution, and as such, 
by virtue of his office and of his 
efforts and sacrifices, he felt himself 
to be the head, and possibly his idea 
of headship carried more of authority 
than appeared to the view of others, 
and possibly this strenuous man 
having the feeling that authority is a 
trust, manifested it, more suo some- 
what resolutely. 

Matters of finance, matters of ad- 
ministration, the theory of authority, 
matters diocesan, matters academical, 
became involved in a wondrous tan- 
gle, and the actors in the drama 
appear moved by a mixture of very 
human feeling and sense of religious 
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duty. The documents bearing upon 
the subject exhibit, even in their 
carefully drawn and diplomatic ex- 
pressions, a certain intensity of feel- 
ing, and the more private entries and 
communications in diaries and letters 
are in some cases decidedly 
guarded. 

In September, 1831, the bishop 
sent to the diocesan convention his 
resignation as bishop of Ohio and 
president of Kenyon college, from 
which I make extract as follows: 
‘‘We must live in peace or we can- 
not be Christians; and to secure 
peace, especially that of God’s church 
great sacrifices must sometimes be 
made. Influenced by these princi- 
ples, Iam willing, in order to secure 
the peace of God's church, and that of 
our beloved seminary, in addition to 
the sacrifices which by the grace of 
God have been already made, to 


less 


resign; and I do hereby resign the 
episcopate of this diocese and with it 
what I consider constitutionally iden- 
tified (with it), the presidency of the 
theological seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal church of the diocese of 


Rosse Hall, from the Southeast 
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The impression as to the bishop’s 
attitude which prevailed at the time 
appears from the report of a committee 
of the convention to which the resig- 
nation was referred. After stating 
in extenso the occasions of difference 
as discussed by them in a visit paid 
to the bishop with a view to induce 
him to withdraw his resignation they 
say, ‘‘ That to all these inducements 
and reasons the Right Reverend P. 
Chase gave but one answer, that it 
was a matter of conscience and prin- 
ciple with him to assert his Episco- 
pal authority in his character of pres- 
ident ; and that he ought not and 
would not yield the position that he, 
as such, had the right to assert and 
exercise his discretionary authority 
and will in the contravention of, and 
in opposition to, any limitation of the 
same by the board of trustees. Your 
committee, therefore, with pain an- 
nounce to their constituent body that 
they believe the matter of dispute 
being considered by both sides a mat- 
ter of conscience and fundamental 
principle, is irreconcilable ; and there- 
fore recommend the adoption, etc.’’ 
The resolution declared the Epis- 

copate of Ohio 
vacant. This 
summary pro- 
ceeding would 
not be possible 
on either side 
under existing 
laws, but it 
sufficed then, 
and the resig- 
nation was ef- 
fected. 

This report 
was not sub- 
mitted to the 
bishop and 
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Ascension Hall. 


reached his eye only upon the 
lication of the journal. Whereupon 
he published a general denial of the 
allegations of the report, pronounc- 
ing it ‘‘false in fact, and evidently 
malignant in design as well as sub- 
He 
declared that he ‘‘ never did say or 
maintain that the will of one indi- 
vidual should be the rule of con- 
duct for all others connected with the 
college,” that he ‘‘ never did say or 
maintain that the president of the 
seminary as such had a right to 
assert his discretionary authority and 


pub- 


versive of the laws of justice.” 


will in contravention of, and in oppo- 
sition to, any limitations of the same 
by the board of trustees.” In the 
arrangement of these sentences the 
‘fas such”’ of the committee means 


‘‘as bishop,’’ the ‘‘as such” of the 


bishop's criticism of the report means 
‘‘as president;” and like confusion 
of ideas muddles the unhappy quar- 
rel in other places. 

It is clear to every one, except 
each other, that these were earnest 


and true men, feeling profoundly the 
responsibilities which rose before 
them. 

The seminary and college with 
their unusual but altogether neces- 
sary equipment of farms, mills, stores, 
and other accessions of a civilized 
community, loomed into greater bulk 
and significance, and the bishop and 
trustees were constantly looking at 
things from very dissimilar points of 
view. There were some, perhaps, un- 
realized theological differences ; there 
were varying notions about adminis- 
tration; but principally they were at 
cross-purposes in their counsels in 
regard to the two characters in which 
Dr. Chase stood, as related to the 
enterprise and to the diocese, to the 
board of trustees and to the conven- 
tion. Add to this the singular 
urgency of temperament in the domi- 
nating personality of this mighty 
man, who felt that under God, for he 
was superlatively religious, he had 
called both diocese and college into 
existence and had not yet rounded 
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out his achievement, and we may 
have some glimmer of the causes of 
this heart-breaking separation. 

The bishop retired with his family 
to a cabin built upon a tract of land 
of some two hundred acres belonging 
to his niece by virtue of a ‘‘ land 
warrant’ issued to her grandfather, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War. 
It had been occupied by a squatter 
who had departed. ‘‘ The timbers of 
the cabin had given way, and the 
floor rendered unsafe to walk on. 
The roof was out of order, the win- 
dows gone and the fences prostrate.”’ 
Through the doughty pioneer’s be- 
wailing of this desolation one may 
positively feel the quickening of the 
pulse of his enthusiasm over having 
something to conquer. The floor is 


relaid with puncheons, the chimney 
rebuilt with new sticks and clay, the 


hearth made over with rough stones, 
a fire is built, and the bishop makes 
himself at home. Going to the next 
town to make necessary purchases he 
was asked where he lived. ‘‘I live 
at the end of the road,’’ said he, ‘‘in 
the valley of peace.’’ 

But this restless soul was not yet 
at peace. In 1832 he moved to 
Michigan where he had discovered 
what he calls the ‘‘ Land of Gilead.’’ 
The story of his pioneering there 
reads like a chapter from the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson.’’ 

From this bucolic retirement he 
was suddenly invited to assume the 
episcopate of the diocese of Illinois. 
This appointment had the kind of 
attraction which he always found 
irresistible. There was no salary, 
no dwelling, no parish, no school. 
The clergy of the diocese consisted 
of the bishop, four presbyters, and 
two deacons. He struck again the 
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keynote of his faith, “Jehovah Jireh,” 
“The Lord will provide,” and though 
now grown old and unwieldy set out 
again for England, leaving his fam- 
ily at Gilead with the comforting as- 
surance ‘‘God will provide for you 
all.’’ In 1837 he returned, having 
secured something like ten thou- 
sand dollars toward the founding of 
another ‘‘school of the prophets’’ 
in the prairie wilderness. 

The story of his adventures going 
and coming is full of the romance of 
difficulty, peril, and triumph. His 
new institution was endowed with 
something over three thousand acres 
of land in Peoria and Lasalle counties. 
In reply to the question why he 
named it ‘‘Jubilee’’ college, he 
replies, ‘‘In September, 1831, I left 
those dear places by me named 
‘Gambier Hill’ and ‘Kenyon Col- 
lege,’—in 1838 precisely in the same 
month and the same day of the 
month, to blow the trumpet in Zion 
for joy that another school of the 
prophets, more than five hundred 
miles still further towards the setting 
sun, is founded to the glory of the 
great Redeemer.” 

He found that the charters of insti- 
tutions of learning in Illinois had a 
clause forbidding the inculcation of 
the creed of any sect or denomination 
whatever. So he proceeded to get on 
without a charter, and to secure his 
college property by deeds of trust. 
A charter to his mind was procured, 
however, in 1847. He had succeeded 
in the design nearest his heart. He 
had also succeeded in burying his 
college so deep in the wilderness that 
it has never emerged, and the real 
seminary of the diocese of Chicago, a 
thriving and well-equipped modern 
institution, is built in the heart of 
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that city, which gave no sign of its 
coming greatness in 1832. 

Bishop Philander Chase was a 
mighty man, a devout Christian, a 
picturesque character; original, self- 
willed, of iron determination, his 
extraordinary genius, enterprise, 
courage, and industry, lost power 
through his inability to combine with 
other men. Where the combination 
was already effected by constitutions 
and laws, his powers had their full 
effect. The diocese of Ohio, founded 
by him when there were two priests, 
has become two dioceses, populous, 
powerful, and wealthy. The diocese 
of Illinois, of which he was also the 
founder, has become three. The 
impulse of his genius and energy, 
directed through constitutional lines 
already laid down for him, has been 
a power in organizing the inflowing 
multitudes. 

Kenyon college, rescued from its 
remoteness by the growth of the state 
and the increase of populations and 
civilized appliances, is secure in the 
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prospect of a great future. Jubilee 
college is still in swaddling clothes. 

I have but touched upon the fasci- 
nating subject of his journeys, suffer- 
ings, sacrifices, and successes in 
behalf of this college, this child of his 
old age. 

In any other vocation in life, as 
soldier or statesman, Philander Chase 
would have achieved the kind of dis- 
tinction which makes the names of 
men of genius household words. As 
missionary, pioneer, builder of foun- 
dations, his name is in a measure 
shadowed by the superstructure, as 
the foundations which sustain the 
monuments of the world are buried 
out of sight beneath the ground. But 
the greatness of the man and the 
majesty of his character remain, in 
spite of his humanness, and, perhaps, 
in some respects, because of it. And 


he is assuredly entitled to a place of 


honor among the ‘‘ Builders of the 
Republic,” as well as upon the 
diptychs whereon are emblazoned the 
names of apostles and apostolic men. 


Bishop and Mrs. Chase. 





THE OLD DAGUERREOTYPE. 


By Laura D. Nichols. 


AHE six o'clock afternoon 
stage came creaking and 
rattlingaip the hill to the 
Granite Ledge House, 
and was heard from afar 

by the young people playing tennis 
on the lawn, the matrons reading and 
embroidering on the piazza, and the 
maids peeping through the dining- 
room blinds. 


** New boarders coming? ”’ 

‘Yes; two.’’ 

‘* Both ladies? ’’ 

‘* Of course !’’ 

And before the travelers alighted, 
they had been as distinctly classified 


as any specimens in a museum. 

The elderly woman in black, with 
the long face and tired eyes, was 
‘no good’’ to the tennis set, and 
one of the waitresses expressed the 
opinion of all when she whispered, 

‘That one will fault the food an’ 
want her room swep’ up every day.”’ 

Even little Myrtie Jackson who had 
just sold a pailful of wild raspberries 
at the kitchen door, and had waited 
to see the arrivals, did not look twice 
at her, but gazed rapturously at the 
pretty girl in gray, dexterously col- 
lecting wraps and bundles. 

A very different verdict had been 
passed upon her by the onlookers. 

‘‘Charming!’’ ‘‘ Who is. she?”’ 
and quickly came the answer, for a 
young matron, descending the stairs, 
sprang forward, exclaiming, 

‘*Sophy Rosebrook! What a de- 
lightful surprise! ’’ 


There was a rush, a hug, a coo- 
ing, and then the elder lady was pre- 
sented,—‘‘ My aunt, Mrs. Paul.’’ 


Supper was over and almost every- 
one came out again to enjoy the de- 
licious evening coolness. Mrs. Ware 
and Miss Rosebrook were among 
them. Mrs. Paul had gone to her 
room. 

‘*Tf you are not too tired, Sophy, I 
want to show you the sunset view 
from my favorite hill.’’ 

‘‘Do; I am tired only of the train 
and so many people.”’ 

‘*Come this way then, through the 
barn, and we shall have the pasture 
to ourselves. To tell the truth I am 
afraid of the cows, but now they are 
safely shut in the yard, and the peo- 
ple have gone down to the lake.’’ 

She led the way up a steep hillside 
of well-cropped turf, sprinkled with 
granite boulders and small spruce 
trees, till they reached the bare ledge 
of the top. There they sat down to 
enjoy the wide mountain view. 

‘*Cows or no cows, I shall come 
here every day!’’ cried Sophy. 

A crunching of the gray moss be- 
hind her made Mrs. Ware jump in 
fear of a belated heifer, but it was 
only the little berry-girl, and the lady 
sighed with relief. ‘‘Oh, is it you, 
Myrtie? This is my friend, Miss 
Rosebrook;’’ and as the child came 
bashfully forward to take the offered 
hand, she added, 

‘‘Tf you and Mrs. Paul want your 
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washing well done, Myrtie’s aunt will 
be glad to take it.’’ 

‘*That will be very nice,’’ said 
Sophy, holding the plump, berry- 
‘and do you help 


stained hand ; 
her, Myrtie?’’ 

‘*No’m; I only get the clo’es and 
take ’em home; I’m pickin’ berries 
most of the time. I sold twenty 
cents worth this afternoon, an’ I 
guess I can pick two more quarts 
‘fore dark if I’m spry.”’ 

‘*Then I must not keep you, but 
be sure and come for a bag to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘* Earning money for a new dress I 
suppose?’’ she added, as the child 
left them. 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Ware, ‘‘she 
wants enough to go to Boston next 
winter, when her mother’s eyes are 
to be operated upon, there, for cata- 
ract. They are nice hard-working 
people, but Mr. Jackson is feeble and 
his wife almost blind. The aunt and 
Myrtie are well and enterprising and 
hope to board near the hospital as 
long as Mrs. Jackson is there. You 
and your aunt will be a help to them. 
What a sad face Mrs. Paul has! Is 
it from ill health or sorrow ?’’ 

“Both,” said Sophy, sighing. “She 
lost an only daughter and then her 
husband, and her health in caring for 
them, but I really think it was some- 
thing longer ago than all that, which 
wears upon her most.”’ 

‘‘And what was that, if I may 
ask?’’ 

‘**Oh, yes, it is no secret. She had 
a handsome, reckless brother, the 
pride and torment of the family all 
his boyhood. He finally ran away 
and went to sea. Several years after 
they read in a newspaper that he had 
died on board a merchant vessel just 
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returned from Rio. Aunty went to 
see the captain and learned that 
uncle Harry had made two voyages 


‘with him, but had been on a lumber 


schooner before that. In the deli- 
rium of his last sickness he had 
talked of his wife.and child, but no 
questioning could make him say who 
or where they were, it was only 
‘Poor little Cape Cod girl! Poor 
little baby! Better off without me!’ 
He left no papers or valuables, and 
had evidently been the same reckless 
but lovable boy to the end.’’ 

‘“What a sad story! I suppose 
she advertised ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, but in vain, and I think 
she has boarded in almost every 
town on the Cape, hoping to find 
some trace. You see, she came into 
some property, half of which would 
have been her brother’s, and she 
wants it to go to his widow. This 
summer her doctor forbade her going 
to the seashore, and I only hope she 
will be contented here. Her great- 
est comfort is in helping poor people. 
I will tell her about these Jacksons. 
Then she has her collections. I shall 
forever bless the doctor who advised 
me to get her interested in collecting 
something, no matter what.” 

‘*T’ve seen the good of that, my- 
self,"’ said Mrs. Ware. ‘‘My hus- 
band will forget his business worry 
for hours, in a new moth. What is 
your aunt’s fad ?”’ 

‘*Oh, she began with stamps, and 
then it was photographs of celebri- 
ties. I wish you could see her 
albums! Just now it is old daguerre- 
otypes.’’ 

** Daguerreotypes?’”’ 

‘“Yes, the older the better. She 
wants to get a few of each year, from 
somewhere in the forties,—down. 
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She gave five dollars the other day 
for one that looked like Sally Brass, 
just because it was the first she was 
sure was taken in 1849. Look! 
There is the first star. I must go 
and help aunty unpack.” 

Leaving the ledge, they came 
again upon Myrtie, and noticed, but 
soon forgot, how wild and wistful her 
eyes looked. The child had over- 
heard their last words and as she 
scurried homeward through darken- 
ing fields, was repeating ‘‘ Five dol- 
lars for an old daguerreotype! Oh, I 
wonder, I wonder! ”’ 

Reaching home, she eagerly told 
her mother and aunt about the pretty 
young lady and the new washing, 
but not a word of what had most 
excited her. When she was alone, 
undressing for bed, she confided it to 
her favorite cat who scrambled up 
the cherry tree at her call. 

‘Oh, Kitty Gray! What do you 
think ? 


You know we were wishing 
we could meet a fairy with a magic 
ring or something,—and somebody 
has come, pretty enough to be the 
queen of the fairies, and, perhaps, 
Kitty, perhaps she'll touch some- 
thing old and black, and turn it into 


gold! And then I’ll go to Boston, 
and buy you the beautifulest col- 
lar ,”’ but here Kitty’s interest 
failed; she made a sudden spring out 
of the window, and was half way up 
the well-sweep before a new thought 
struck her mistress. ; 

‘‘T mean to slip down now, an’ see 
if there’s a year on any of ‘em. 
Aunty has set down to read the 
paper to the others by this time; ” 
and the little white-gowned figure 
tiptoed down the squeaky front stairs 
into the best room. Softly she rolled 
up one of the green paper shades, 
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letting in a path of moonlight straight 
to the mantel-shelf. 

In the middle, Aunt Harmony’s 
red morocco work-box with a gilt 
rose on top held in place a fan-shaped 
branch of purple coral. On each side 
stood a half-opened daguerreotype ; 
then a pink conch shell; then more 
daguerreotypes, then china vases, 
one on each side, and at each end of 
the shelf, completing the solemn row, 
a tall, brass candlestick. This sym- 
metrical arrangement was never 
changed, and seemed to all the family 
as permanent and as admirable as the 
colors in the rainbow. 

Trembling with guilty excitement, 
Myrtie carried the two middle por- 
traits to the window. 

‘‘This is my gram’pa,” she said ; 
studying a mild-faced old man, his 
hands clasped on his cane head. 
‘* He brought home the coral and the 
shells. I mustn’t sell him, but ”— 
taking up a stony-eyed woman who 
grasped her knitting as grimly as 
Jael her hammer,—‘‘ this is his sec- 
ond wife, an’ she’s no relation to me, 
an’ I don't believe mother liked her, 
either. If I only knew what year 
she was taken!” Sighing, she left 
the stern dame on the window ledge, 
restored gran’sir to the shelf, and 
brought back the remaining pictures. 

The first was of a youth and 
maiden, side by side; he, saucily 
defiant,—she clutching his arm in an 
agony of bashful pride. 

‘* How pretty mother was!’’ whis- 
pered Myrtie, “ but this is the sweet- 
est;” fondly kissing the likeness of a 
child whose radiant beauty even the 
unskilled artist had not been able to 
caricature. 

‘* Nobody shall have you, my darl- 
ing-dear, but I’ll show that sweet 


” 
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Miss Sophy what a lovely little sister 
I had!” She laid the red case beside 
the black one on the window, and 
hurried to replace the loving couple 
beside the conch shells. 

But the moon went behind a cloud 
as she stood on tiptoe; she hit one of 
the candlesticks and down it fell, a 
sharp corner striking her bare foot 
with cruel force before it clattered on 
the hearth-stone. 

A cry of pain added to the noise, 
and in ran Aunt Harmony, poker in 
hand, prepared to brain at least a rat. 

‘“‘Land o’ Canaan!”’ she cried. 
‘‘Are you walkin’ in your sleep, 
Myrtie Jackson ?”’ 

She gathered the sobbing child in 
her arms, and carried her into the 
lighted kitchen. 

Half an hour later, her foot bathed 
and bandaged, her story all told, 
Myrtie cuddled happily into bed with 
her sympathizing aunt beside her. 
‘‘Now you go right to sleep, child, 
an’ tomorrer you can go for the 
washin’, and take your step-gran’- 
marm’s picture along. It belongs to 
me, and I don’t set much by it, an’ 
if that city woman’s crazy ’nough to 
give five or three or even ove dollar 
for it, it'll be more satisfaction than 
ever—but there, she’s dead an’ gone, 
an’ she was n’t a bad woman after all, 
but somehow when she said ‘ Haw,’ I 
always wanted to Gee.’’ But Myrtie 
was asleep. 

The next afternoon a timid knock 
announced Myrtie at Mrs. Paul’s 
door, in her best brick-pink calico. 

It was a propitious moment. Mrs. 
Ware had come in for a friendly chat, 
—Miss Sophy was there, too, and Mrs. 
Paul had been induced to display her 
collection. The bed was quite cover- 
ed with black cases, and green; red 
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morocco and flowered papier maché, 
men, women, and children frowning, 
staring, or simpering, in garments of 
long ago. 

‘* Why here is somebody else to 
see our show!” said pretty Sophy. 
The child shook hands with them all 
with stiff politeness, then, half breath- 
less with the excitement of her errand, 
she began, ‘‘I heard what you were 
sayin’ las’ night, an’ my aunt gave 
me an old picture to do what I 
pleased with,—an’ here ’tis!”’ 

‘‘ Why how nice of you!” biting 
her lip as she opened the case. “See, 
Aunty! It is quite unlike any that 
you have.”’ 

‘“Do you know when it was 
taken ?’’ asked Mrs. Paul in a busi- 
ness-like tone, nothing dismayed by 
the grim face. 

‘*Yes’m. Aunty said I could tell 
you we was certain sure it was 1847, 
‘cause she died of a stroke three 
months after, ‘count of her son bein’ 
killed in the Mexico War.”’ 

‘*Oh, poor woman!’’ said Mrs. 
Ware. 

‘‘T have none of that date,’’ said 
Mrs. Paul, complacently. ‘I will 
gladly give you five dollars, my child, 
especially as my niece has told me 
why you wish to earn money.” 

‘“‘Oh, thank you! thank you!”’ 
stammered Myrtie, and as Mrs. Paul 
went to the bureau for her purse, 
Sophy stooped and kissed the happy 
little face. 

The child eagerly returned the 
caress, and drawing her friend aside, 
pulled a red case from her pocket, 
adding, ‘‘I brought another just to 
show you. I wouldn’t sell it for any- 
thing, but I wanted you to see what 
a dear little sister I had, only she 
died before I was born. She had a 
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lpvely name, too,’’ she continued, as 
Miss Rosebrook exclaimed at the 
child’s beauty. 

‘* Prettier than yours?” 

‘Oh, yes’m, and longer. 
Camilla Alderbie.’’ 

‘* What are you saying!’’ cried a 
trembling voice, and Mrs. Paul darted 
towards them, snatched the picture, 
and was gazing at it with eyes so 
wild and face so pale that all stood 
silent and frightened. 

‘*Oh, tell me quickly!’’ she cried, 
sinking into a chair. ‘‘ Whose child 
is this, and who gave her my name?” 

“It is my little sister who died,’’ 
said Myrtie, encouraged by Sophy’s 
armaround her. ‘‘ Her father named 


It was 


her, but he wasn’t my father; he was 
mother’s first husband when she lived 
in Nantucket.’’ 

‘*Oh, my brother! At last, at last! 
Thank God!’’ and still clasping the 


picture, she burst into such wild 
weeping that Mrs. Ware hurried 
Myrtie from the room, leaving 
Sophy to care for her aunt. 

‘* Why does she cry so? And isn’t 
she going to give me back my pic- 
ture?’’ asked the bewildered child, 
half crying to herself. 

Before Mrs. Ware decided how 
much she ought to explain, they 
reached a window and saw Aunt 
Harmony driving up to the door. 
“She’s come for me an’ the washin’. 
She said she would,’’ cried Myrtie, 
running down-stairs. 

Then Mrs. Ware had an inspira- 
tion. In five minutes the child was 
in the wagon holding the horse 
(though nothing less than a wasp in 
his ear would have induced him to 
start unbidden), and Miss Harmony, 
ostensibly to get the clothes, was led 
up to Mrs. Paul’s room. There the 


vou 
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mystery of nearly thirty years was 
explained. 

Harold Anderson, recorded in the 
lumber schooner’s books as Henry 
Anson (by a natural mistake which 
it suited him not to correct, as it also 
suited him on the South American 
voyage to resume his real name), had 
first met the young Nantucket girl at 
a picnic ‘‘on the main,’’ as Miss 
Harmony called Cape Cod. 

‘*'They took a fancy to each other 
right off, and no wonder, for she was 
as pretty as a pink, and he—well, 
know what winnin’ ways fe 
had?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes!’’ and the soft, invalid 
hand and the work-hardened one 
grasped each other sympathetically. 

‘* Perhaps nothin’ would have come 
of it, though, if he hadn’t quarreled 
with his captain and knocked him 
down, and so had to sly over to Nan- 
tucket, an’ hide awhile. He hung 
round on the island all winter; was 
everybody’s friend, and by spring he 
an’ Phoebe were married, and he 
seemed contented to settle down an’ 
fish an’ farm for life, with father. 

‘* But the roving fit came. back by 
another spring, an’ away he went, 
‘just for the summer,’ he told her, 
an’ she had the baby to take up her 
mind, and never mistrusted.’’ 

‘* And he had named it for me?’’ 
interrupted Mrs. Paul. 

‘“Yes’m. He said ’t was his only 
sister’s name, an’ he wrote it down 
himself the day she was christened in 
meetin’.’’ 

‘“Then he must have forgiven 
me,’’ said the listener, with the hap- 
piest smile Sophy had ever seen on 
her face. 

‘*He went away from home angry 
because I would lend him no more 
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money,— but surely he loved me 
when he named his child.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure he did, marm. 
all his rovin’ an’ recklessness, 
never could keep up a quarrel.’’ 

‘*But when did you hear from 
him ?’’ 

** Never My poor sister 
watched an’ waited, and wondered 
for ten years, an’ then her child 
died, an’ she took a horror of the 
shore, an’ agreed to marry 
cousin, Silas Jackson, who’d set 
store by her all his life, an’ come 
up here to live. Some think ’t was 
cryin’ hurt her eyes, but I dunno 
about that; but I do know that if 


With 
he 


again. 


her 
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By Belle Ga 


MN traveling over the main 
roads of our New Eng- 
land towns, we occasion- 
ally come across quaint 
and curious old houses 

which we are told were built for inns 
or taverns before the railroads came ; 
and we know that in those days, the 
now almost deserted highways pre- 
sented an altogether different appear- 
ance. 

Heavy teams of merchandise, going 
to and coming from the city, were 
constantly passing, the gaily painted 
stage-coach rattled along at least 
once or twice a week, and these with 
the private equipages of the rich, the 
more humble carriages of the poor, 
and foot passengers as well, were all 
accustomed to put up at the taverns, 
and find ‘‘ refreshment for man and 
beast.’’ 
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you feel as if you could call, it will 
be a comfort to her to see one of his 
folks.” 

‘*T will come to-morrow,’’ was the 
fervent answer, and she did, and the 
two middle-aged women wept to- 
gether over the old daguerreotype 
of the selfish rover who had shad- 
owed both their lives. 


* 7 * * * . 


’ 


So Myrtie went to Boston, and a 
happy winter she had with her Aunt 
Camilla. 

The following summer, she and 
her mother, no longer blind, and 
Mrs. Paul, no longer sad, came back 
to Jackson Farm. 


CHATEAU.”’ 
Greene, 


And what rare fascination there 
must have been about these places! 
The great door, flung hospitably 
wide, the jovial landlord bustling 
out bareheaded to greet his guests, 
the spacious hall with its nicely 
sanded floor, the bar-room, where in 
winter a rousing fire always burned 
in the broad, open fire-place, and 
where the red-hot pokers gleamed in 
a row among the coals, ready to heat 
the flip at a moment’s notice. 

Over the fire-place, within easy 
reach, hung the leather slippers, 
rudely made, but comfortable, and 
free to the tired feet of traveler or 
teamster, and the great arm-chairs 
scattered about the room invited to 
rest or a possible nap before the 
fire. 

In the dining-room beyond, one 
could see the long tables neatly laid 
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for dinner, while appetizing odors 
came in from the great haunches of 
beef, mutton, or venison roasting be- 
fore the kitchen fire. 

On the kitchen door, a placard 
might often be found, bearing a 
warning somewhat to this intent: 

‘*Clear out of this kitchen! No 
loafers allowed here!’’ which natu- 
rally gave one to understand that 


the cook or kitchen maids, perhaps” 


both, were uncommonly attractive. 
~ * * 7. * * 
Hidden away among the green 
hills of northern Vermont, is an ob- 
scure little town, which we will call 
Brookvale. It consists for the most 
part of a strip of fertile meadow 
land, watered by numerous trout 


brooks, and shut in on both sides 
by hills, some of which are densely 
wooded, while others are cultivated 
to their tops, or left as pasturage 


for the flocks. The mountains are 
beyond, and the summits of the 
highest are covered with snow the 
year around. 

Just the other side of these moun- 
tains, great cities have grown up, 
but no traces of their activity and 
advancement have as yet reached 
this spot. No whistle of locomotive, 
no sound of machinery or rush of 
business here, and the people seem 
still content to work out their peace- 
ful lives in humble, primitive ways. 

To-day the stage-coach lumbers 
along through the valley just as it 
did, say ninety or a hundred years 
ago, and its one tavern serves practi- 
cally the same purposes it did then. 
A very odd looking structure is this 
tavern, bearing a very odd name, 
and both never fail to excite the curi- 
osity of strangers passing that way. 

From a tall post in front, swings a 
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sign-board on which we read in star- 
ing blue letters, 


‘‘ FINNIGAN’S CHATEAU.”’ 


The main body of the house is 
three stories high, and it is sur- 
mounted by a square, ugly-looking 
cupola, so large as to be out of all 
proportion to the rest of the house. 

The upper windows are curiously 
peaked and gabled, and are placed at 
irregular intervals. In their midst, 
is a great outer door, ornamented 
with elaborate carving overhead; but 
there are no stairs leading from it to 
the ground,—in fact, there is no 
appearance of utility about it. 

The front door is broad but low, so 
low that a tall man must stoop to 
enter, and here again we have more 
carving. Over the top in a row, are 
shield-shaped objects, designed, no 
doubt, to represent a coat of arms of 
some sort, and the two large pillars 
of the porch are surmounted by gro- 
tesque figures, one of a cock, the 
other of a lion, rampant. 

Extending from the main body of 
the house east and west, are wings 
evidently added as an afterthought of 
the builder, and utilized by the pres- 
ent owner as post-office and wood- 
shed. 

We are told, and we can readily 
believe, that the exterior remains 
to the present day, unaltered; but 
inside we find changes. There is 
no nicely sanded floor; stoves have 
superseded the great fire-places; the 
red-hot pokers, the flip, and the 
comfortable slippers wait only in 
the imagination of the tired trav- 
eller; but there is no lack of good 
cheer and comfort still, and mine 
host is as heartily hospitable and 
friendly as of yore. He is commu- 
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nicative also, and in answer to in- 
quiries about the place will give in 
substance the following history of his 
house and of its name, 
Chateau:” 


‘* Finnigan’s 


Not far from the year 1790, Larry 
Finnigan, an Irish emigrant, came 
and settled with his family in Brook- 
The family consisted of him- 
self, a man, say forty years of age, 


vale. 


Kathleen, his wife, Kitty, a grown-up 
daughter of sixteen or 
and Tooly, the baby boy. 

When they first came they were 


seventeen, 


looked upon with suspicion and gen- 
eral disfavor by the inhabitants of 
Brookvale, many of whom had never 
before seen an Irishman or foreigner 
of any sort, but took for granted 
that they were all little better than 
heathen or barbarians. 

In a short time, however, this feel- 
ing changed, radically, and the new- 
comers became very popular. Their 
hearty friendliness, their rollicking 
ways, their wit, and above all, the 
beauty and goodness of the two 
women, won the hearts of the simple 
country folk, almost before they were 
aware. 

The Finnigans were very poor. 
Their shanty, rudely constructed of 
logs and boards, was set down in a 
miserable tract of land where almost 
nothing would grow, and where the 
hot suns of summer and the cold 
storms of winter beat mercilessly 
upon it. It was small and low, and 
hardly large enough to accommodate 
their only possession of any value, 
an old loom, upon which Larry and 
his wife worked (when they were so 
fortunate as to get work to do), 
weaving the homespun cloth then in 
universal use. . 

Almost everybody in town kept 
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sheep, and did their own carding and 
spinning, but few people owned 
looms, and those who did not were 
obliged to hire their weaving done. 
Upon the patronage of such, the Fin- 
nigans depended largely for their 
meager support, and, in the fall of 
the year especially, Larry’s lusty 
voice might be heard afar throughout 
the little settlement, bawling some 
Irish ditty, as he worked cheerfully 
at his loom. 

The Brookvale farmers were not 
rich, and money was a scarce com- 
modity among them the year around. 
It was only by the toilsome transpor- 
tation of such produce as they could 
spare, fifteen miles over the mountain 
to the nearest market, that they got 
what little they had; very little 
money they brought-back as a general 
thing, the frugal supplies of groceries 
and household necessities being 
taken in exchange for nearly the full 
value of their produce. 

Thus poor Larry found his earn- 
ings scanty, and the pay very slow 
and uncertain. But no one ever 
heard a word of complaint from him 
or from any member of his family. 
They were always cheerful if not 
actually hilarious. They had good 
health and contented minds, and if 
they had but ‘‘a bite and a sup’’ 
they were ready to share it with 
another any time. 

Kathleen and her pretty daughter 
tripping lightly across the fields of a 
Sunday morning to the little school- 
house where ‘‘ meeting” was wont to 
be held, tucked a buttercup or two in 
the bosoms of their gowns, and cared 
not that they were shabby.. Larry, 
loitering carelessly behind with Looly 
clinging to one of his big fingers, 
smoked his pipe and looked about 
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over the fresh, green fields with a 
feeling of peace and satisfaction that 
a king might have envied. 

7 * * * 7 * 

After the Finnigans had lived sev- 
eral years in Brookvale, the stage, that 
passed through the town only at 
irregular intervals, stopped at his 
door one morning and delivered to 
Larry an imposing looking docu- 
ment, the address of which was 
‘* Mister Lawrence Finnigan, Brook- 
vale, Vermont.’’ 

It was seldom Larry had a letter, 
and he turned this one over and over 
in his hands, staring blankly at it, 
and finally took it in to Kitty to read 
(she being the only one in the family 
that could ‘‘ read writin’ ’’). 

The letter informed him that by 
the death of a distant relative in Kil- 
kenny, County Cork, Ireland, he had 
fallen heir to the sum of four thou- 
sand pounds or about twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and it further instructed 
him how to gain immediate possession 
of the same. 

It is said that when Larry fairly 
comprehended the good news he was 
half crazed with excitement. The 
first thing he did was to seize an axe 
and aim a mighty blow at the old 
loom, splintering and nearly demol- 
ishing one of its great beams; but 
his wife sprang forward in time to 
save it from utter destruction. 

‘‘Spare it, spare it!’’ she cried, 
‘* it has been our best friend! ’’ 

‘* But we'll nade it no more foriver, 
now,’’ shouted ‘‘ No more 
weavin’ for you and me, no more 
work for us! Do ye moind, Kath- 

leen!’’ 

Kathleen looked at her husband 
with a troubled expression in her 
beautiful eyes. 


Larry. 
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‘“No, no,” she said, ‘‘I suppose 
it’s rich folks we’re goin’ to be now 
—though I cannot rightly sinse it. 
But what ’ll we iver be doin’ with so 
much money, atall, I wonder? How 
will ye iver spind it, Larry, dear? ’’ 

‘*Don't ax me, alanna! that is, not 
jist at this prisint,’’ laughed Larry, 
now quite himself again. ‘‘To be 
poor is aisy enough,’’ he added 
quaintly, ‘* but to be rich !—ah, well! 
I doubt me not we’ll learn that too in 
toime!’’ 

The news of the good luck of the 
Finnigans spread quickly through 
the town and caused a great commo- 
tion. On the afternoon of the day 
following, the family held quite a 
reception in the little dooryard sur- 
rounding the shanty. The men 
leaned against the log railing that 
served as fence, whittling, smoking, 
and talking; the women, fewer in 
number, crowded round Kathleen 
and Kitty, filling the doorsteps and 
one window. 

Squire ‘‘ Fostick’’ (Fosdick) hon- 
ored with the title because of his sup- 
posed knowledge of law, and his 
‘* gineral book larnin’,’’ naturally took 
the lead, and stepping forward with 
ponderous dignity, solemnly tendered 
to Larry his own personal services ; 
and Larry as solemnly thanked him. 

‘‘And now, Larry,” began the 
squire, but Larry stopped him. 

‘* Misther Finnigan, as ye plaise,”’ 
he corrected, straightening himself 
with an air of comical importance. 

The squire begged pardon, and 
went on to ask if Larry had any plans 
as to the employment or investment 
of his large fortune. 

‘“Me frinds,”’ answered Larry 
grandly, in reply, ‘‘av course a for- 
tune like the one that has come to 
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the Finnigan family is not to be dish- 
persed of in a minute, but I have 
made up me moind to do with a part 
of it, what in fact has been the 
dhrame of me loife—that is, to build 
mea shattow.” ‘‘Shattow” he kind- 
ly explained, as they looked blankly 
into each others’ faces, “is the Frinch 
for a grand house, ye know. Yes, I 
have made up me moind to build 
a shattow house as shall be an honor 
and a pride to the town as has adopt- 
ed the Finnigans!”’ 

At this point he was interrupted by 
loud cheers from the younger men. 

Waving his hand to enjoin silence 
he continued : 

‘*T’ve seen ’em in the ould coun- 
thry—thim shattows—with a cupilow 
on top, and as full o’ dures and win- 
dies as they could stick, an’ kivered 
with trimmin’s and images ivery- 
wheres. Me frinds, that’s the kind 
of a house we're goin’ to have in 
Brookvale, —a shattow—Finnigan’s 
shattow, as ye plaise!” 

Larry's first step towards building 
the chateau was to engage Squire 


Fosdick as adviser and general agent. 
Then he bought a tract of woodland, 
and as was the custom in Brookvale 
set to work felling trees and digging 
trenches down the steep side hills 
through which to slide them to the 


plains below. There they were 
hitched to great ox teams and hauled 
to the nearest sawmills to be con- 
verted into timber and boards. 

It was slow work building a house 
in a place so remote from supplies, 
but money could accomplish wonders 
even in those days. 

A celebrated builder came from 
over the mountain to do the work, 
but greatly to his dismay he found 
that Larry had very decided ideas of 
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his.own, and insisted on carrying 
them all out. 

The result was the curious house 
which we have described as the old 
tavern. But whatever its faults of 
architecture may be, it must at least 
have been strongly and honestly 
built to withstand the wear and tear 
of a century and be in such good con- 
dition as we find it to-day. 

It is said that all the neighboring 
towns were invited to ‘‘the raising” 
of the chateau, and that several 
barrels of New England rum were 
furnished, whole ox 
roasted, for the entertainment. 

When the house was finished, 
Larry proceeded to fit it up in what 
he considered ‘‘iligant style?” but 
his ideas of furnishing were as pecu- 
liar as they had been in the matter of 
building, and when jt was at last 
ready for occupancy, the city builder 
was heard to remark that ‘‘ Larry 
Finnigan had no more taste than a 
teakettle, and was about as fit to 
occupy a grand house as a pig was to 
live in a parlor.” 

But though Larry’s taste may have 
been questionable, no doubt there 
was plenty of fine furniture in Finni- 
gan’s ‘‘chateau,” and his tall old 
clock, rich in carving and with a 
revolving moon on top, is still treas- 
ured by a descendant of Squire Fos- 
dick. Also a spinnet, said to have 
been Kitty Finnigan’s, is preserved 
in a museum ‘‘over the mountain.’’ 

And now comes the pathetic part 
of the story. We are told that the 
Finnigans were not happy in their 
new home; that they did not take 
kindly to the grand house nor to the 
ways of rich people. 

The chateau stood not far away 
from the old shanty, which they 


and a was 
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intended to pull down but always 
delayed doing, and it was not long 
before Larry began to spend more 
time in the shanty than in the cha- 
teau. He had a few tools there, and 
made excuse of some sort of tinker- 
ing to go over almost every morning, 
and the rest of the family were sure 
to follow soon. 

The little place was loved and 
cherished by them as it had never 
been before. With great care and 
painstaking a few  scarlet-runners 
and morning-glories were coaxed to 
grow and scramble up the rough 
sides of the shanty; also, one at a 
time, such articles of furniture and 
ornament as could be best accommo- 
dated ‘within its narrow limits, were 
transferred from the chateau, until 
finally, as Larry expressed it, they 
really lived ‘‘yetwixt and betune’’ 
the two houses. 

But with all his efforts to kill 
the time as a rich man should, it 
appeared to hang heavily on Larry’s 
hands, and at last, as if for very 
lack of other occupation, he took to 
drinking and carousing. It is said 
that many a drunken orgie, with a 
crowd of boon companions, noisy 
fellows like himself, was held in the 
great dining-room of the chateau, 
and many a night the family would 
creep out to the little shanty, there 
to stay till morning should end it. 

In his sober hours, even at his 
best, Larry was not the man he once 
was. He grew surly and irritable, 
and was often heard to loudly curse 
the day that brought him the Finni- 
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gan fortune and Finnigan’s chateau. 
The troubled look seemed to have 
come into Kathleen’s sweet eyes to 
stay; and as for Kitty, we can imag- 
ine her, seated at the spinnet, per- 
haps, in the twilight, touching the 
keys timidly (since it is not likely 
that she ever learned properly to 
play), and feeling sad and fearful and 
different altogether from the light- 
hearted Kitty of old. But 
when things seemed to be at the worst 
with the family, Providence gave 
an unexpected turn to their affairs. 
A stranger, another Lawrence Finni- 
gan, suddenly appeared in Brookvale 
claiming to be the rightful heir to the 
fortune appropriated by Larry, and 
he readily proved himself to be such. 

Larry bore the loss of the money 
with a calmness and equanimity that 
astonished everybody ; also, his wife 
and daughter were far from being 
overcome at the prospect of their 
altered circumstances. 

They moved back into the shanty, 
which the bounty of the new heir 
enabled them to enlarge and improve, 
so that it was quite comfortable. 
The old loom was repaired, and 
Larry, sober and industrious as of 
old, was heard again singing at his 
work. 

The chateau was sold to a man 
who converted it into a tavern, and 
swung out the sign bearing the name 
by which the house was then known 
to all the country round about, and 
by which it has been known for a 
hundred years, even to the present 
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OUR ONLY PIANO FACTORY. 
By Henry B. Colby. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY THE EpIToR.—The GRANITE MONTHLY has in preparation a num- 
ber of papers upon the more prominent industries of the state, and while it is not planned that 
any story shall be an advertisement of any partiqular firm engaged in the business treated there- 
in, it was deemed advisable, in connection with the MONTHLY’s very liberal offer of a piano for 
the longest list of new subscribers, to make the first paper of the series a direct advertisement, 


and give such publicity as we can to the very complete equipment for the manufacture of high 
class pianos possessed by Our Only Piano Factory. 


WN the early years of the and lived, a farmer’s boy, in his 
} present century there native town during his early life. 
lived in the town of While but a lad he played around 
Deerfield, a young man _ the cabinet shop of his uncle, and as 
named Abraham Pres- he grew older developed a taste for 


cott. He was born there in 1790, music? he saved his small money, 
xxvi—s 
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and presently was able to buy a fid- 
dle, upon which he played such 
music as was available in the coun- 
try village. In one of his old music 


books there was a crude wood cut of 
a man playing upon a bass viol. 
Now our youngster had never seen 
nor heard such an instrument, and, 
as he became more proficient in fid- 


This one was made in 


dling, he began to wonder what sort 
of tones would be given out by so 
tremendous a fiddle as that bass viol 
appeared to be. The more he won- 
dered, the more the wonder grew, 
until he could stand it no longer. 
He resolved that he would make a 
viol himself—he could do it—he had 
been using his uncle’s tools to good 
advantage, as he grew up, making 
many things for household use or 
ornament. , 
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So, one day, he retired to the se- 
clusion of his father’s attic, took his 
old fiddle apart to find out how it 
was made, and set out to fashion for 
himself a larger one like that in the 
picture. He worked in secret, fear- 
ing ridicule, and made but slow prog- 
ress, for his tools were few and ill- 
adapted to the purpose, and he was 
obliged to hunt for the proper, well- 
seasoned wood for the front and back 
of the instrument. But after many 
trials and delays it was finally glued 
up and ready for a trial. How his 
heart swelled with pride and delight 
as he first drew a bow across the 
strings, and filled the dusty attic 
with the heavy vibrating bass, which 
he then heard for the first time. 

Naturally this viol created a sen- 
sation in the village, and was quickly 
purchased by one of the young musi- 
cians of the town, who played it in 
church for many years afterward. 

Of course young Prescott made an- 
other, this time in the shop, openly, 
and it was better than the first. 
Then he made a ’cello to help out 
the church choir, and so, easily and 
by degrees, he drifted along for years, 
devising his own tools as he needed 
them, and hiring mechanics to help 
him, until he had an established 
trade and reputation as a maker of 
bass viols and ’cellos. These early 
viols had the relatively short neck of 
the violin, a small bridge, and but 
three strings. The strings were of 
gut and were hard to get as they 
were all imported. 

In 1830 he opened a music store in 
Concord, on Main street, near the 
Free Bridge road. The venture 
proved so successful that three years 
later he moved his family and shop 
to the capital of the state, and be- 
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came firmly established in business 
here. 

During one of his periodic visits to 
Boston he saw and purchased an “ el- 
bow melodeon” of primitive construc- 
tion, which he improved upon and 
developed, and, in 1836, the manu- 
facture of reed instruments was added 
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out so successfully from the old bass 
viol made in the Deerfield attic. 

In 1858, Mr. Geo. D. B. Prescott, 
the youngest son, joined his eldest 
brother, Abraham J., as_ partner, 
under the firm name of Prescott 
Brothers, assuming control of the 
manufacturing department, which he 
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to the list of trades followed in Con- 
cord. The instruments with 
piano keys and stationary cases, and 
improvements in the shape and con- 
struction of reeds and stops, mark 
the intermediate steps by Abraham 
Prescott in the evolution of modern 


reed 


church, cabinet, and parlor organs. 
In 1850, Mr. Prescott retired, leav- 

ing his three oldest sons to continue 

the business which he had worked 


Ne 


retains to the present time, covering 


a period of over forty years. His 
two sons are now connected with him 
in the business. 

In 1880, the Prescott Organ Com- 
pany was incorporated, but in 1886, 
a change was decided upon. The 
manufacture of organs was discon- 
tinued, the Prescott Piano Company 
was formed, and the making of 


pianos was begun. The business 
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The Skeleton 


grew and prospered; the pianos were 
of good quality and sofd well, and 
the value of the plant was increased 
accordingly, from $6,000 in 1860 to 
$50,000 to-day. 

In February, 1896, the entire plant. 
including one hundred finished pianos 


and nearly four hundred more in 


j _ 
{if 


ig 

















Gluing Bars on the Sounding-Board 


The Frame 


process of construction, was de- 
stroyed by fire, involving a loss of 
over $50,000, which was but partially 
covered by insurance. 

By the immediate purchase of the 
vacant factory of the Haley Manufac- 
turing Company, and refitting it with 
new and improved machinery, the 
company found itself 
better equipped than 
ever before to carry on 
its yearly 
business, 


a 


increasing 
and it is 
niost peculiar business, 
too, for its product 
withstand the 
changes of temperature 
and humidity common 
to our New England 
climate, and be ever 
ready to respond to the 
touch of skilled, artistic, 
or loving fingers. 

It is surprising to a 
layman to see the ex- 
tent to which wood is 
used in a piano. There 
are over nine thousand 
separate pieces in a fin- 
ished piano, not count- 


must 
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ing the case. Of course all 
must be adéso- 


/utely seasoned in order that 


of this wood 


it may retain its shape, and 
fit its particular place in the 
mechanism. this 
the lumber 
is stacked in the open air in 


To attain 
end hard wood 
the mill yard for a period of 


from one to three years or 
into 
the dry kilns at the factory, 
where it is kept at a 
tinuous 


hundred 


more before being put 


con- 
temperature of 
and 


one 
forty degrees, 
for three 


more or less, 


months. At the expiration 
of this time it 


thoroughly 


has become 
and fit for 
use, and is then taken to the 


dry 


mill-room, where it is sawed 
to the various sizes and patterns to 
make up the skeleton and case. 


The skeleton of an upright piano 
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is to be seen at the back of the in- 
strument, and its heavy cross-beams 
give it the appearance of a giant 
gridiron. It is 
finest 


made of the verv 

quality of straight - grained 

Canada elm, and it serves as a sup- 

port, or base, for the sound-boar« 
and iron frame. 

The sound-board is next fastened 

to the skeleton, and this sound-board 

is of great importance in 

a piano, as it carries the 

vibration of the strings 


Putting on the Strings 
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exactly the same as in a violin, gui- 
tar, or bass viol. It is about 3-8 x 4-10, 
and is made of several strips of fine, 
clear-grained spruce, one quarter of 
an inch thick, carefully glued to- 
gether into a large sheet. Its slightly 
convex surtace is obtained by gluing 
to its back a number of ribs, which, 
in shrinking on, pull the board to an 
even curve, which it needs to help it 
sustain its share of the strain of the 


strings. 


The bridges of rock maple 
are now placed upon the board in 
such positions as will give correct 
string lengths, and the bridge pins 
put in their places. 

The sounding-board being now 


firmly glued and screwed by its 
edges to the skeleton, the frame is 
next put in its position upon it. 
This frame is an iron casting which 
supports the strings in their proper 
places, and in so doing, withstands a 
continuous strain of something over 
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fifteen tons, which represents the 
combined pull of all the strings when 
in tune. When you consider that 
the lowest bass string is four feet, 
eleven inches long, and the highest 
treble one but a trifle over two in- 
ches, and that their pitch depends, in 
a great degree, upon their length, it 
becomes evident that the frame must 
be planned upon lines of mathemati- 
cal accuracy. 





sneering-Room 


Then comes the wrest-plank which 
is attached to the upper part of the 
upright skeleton, in front, and is put 
there to carry the tuning pins, which 
must never move or turn a hair’s 
breadth unless under the pressure of 
the tuner’s hammer. It is built up 
to a thickness of two inches of many 
veneers of the finest rock maple, with 
the grains alternately crossing each 
other, and solidly pressed together 
while drying. Much thought and 
study have been expended upon 
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wrest-planks in years gone by, but 
the present method of putting them 
together has added long years to the 
life of_a piano. 

The plank being bored for the tun- 
ing pins, and the hitch pins fixed 
properly in the frame, the combina- 
tion of skeleton, sounding-board and 
frame is placed upon a rolling table 
and trundled to the next department, 
where it is supplied with its comple- 


ment of strings. These are made by 
specialists from the very finest stock. 
Ordinary wire would be about as use 
ful as india-rubber under the tremen- 
dous strain that a piano string con- 
stantly sustains. Piano wire stretches 
so little that it is used in making 
deep sea soundings, where a depth of 
several miles is accurately measured 
with no appreciable stretch of the 
wire. 

After the strings are in the tuning 
begins, and the strings and action 
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now go to meet the case in the next 
department. 

Case-making is an important branch 
of the labor in a piano factory. Great 
care and judgment must be used in 
selecting the lumber so that it will 
not warp or crack. If a case were 
made of solid mahogany planks, for 
instance, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to keep it together; it would twist 
and split apart in no end of different 


ways under the varying conditions 0 


weather to which it would be sub- 
jected. But build a case of chestnut 
that is perfectly dry, and then double 
veneer it on both sides, and it will 
forever stay where it is put; and that 
is just what they do in this case shop. 
After the stock is sawed for the va- 
rious parts of the case it is veneered 
first with what they call “ cross-band- 
ing,’’ that is, a thin veneer with its 
grain running at right angles to the 
grain of the plank. These cross- 
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bands are put upon both sides of the 
plank, front as well as back, and 


dried under pressure; then the final 
veneer is glued to both sides and 


again press dried. The beautiful 
sheets of figured walnut upon the 
ends of the upright case are very 
carefully butted together at the cen- 
tre, giving the design of the grain 
more symmetrical arrangement by its 
reversed duplicate from the centre 
each way. 

After the several parts have been 
through the veneering room, they 
meet at the assembling benches and 
are carefully fitted together and 
smoothed with sandpaper, and the 
case is then delivered to the varnish- 
ers and polishers. Here the separate 
pieces of the cases are varnished and 
rubbed down with pumice-stone, and 
the labor repeated over and over, not 
quite seven times seven, but until 
the grain of the wood is evenly and 
solidly filled with a body of the very 
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market affords, 
rubbed to a perfectly smooth surface, 
to which the final ‘‘flowing’’ coat 
gives a mirror-like polish. 


finest varnish the 


A case 
is in the varnish room several months 
before it is sent to the regulators 
to receive the 
action. 


frame, strings, and 


Next is a photograph of the com- 
plex collection of wood, felt, and 
leather which they call the “action” ; 
it looks more like a handful of jack- 
straws than anything else, but it is 
planned with the utmost care, and is 
duplicated for every key, white and 
black, upon the keyboard. It trans- 
mits the blow of the finger from the 
key to the hammer, and does it in- 
stantly without a particle of lost mo- 
tion or rattle, and is immediately 
ready for another stroke, so that the 
note may be repeated almost with the 
speed of an alarm clock. This action 
is less than half an inch thick, and 
eighty-eight of them are set side by 
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inside a metal frame, each adjusted 
to strike its blow at the particular 
place upon its string to produce the 
full volume of tone. 

And now, for months, the piano is 
adjusted and tuned, and tuned and 
regulated, and then they do it over 
again and again, until the mind tires 
at the thought of the countless little 
things that are done by one man and 
another upon every piano before it is 
considered in proper condition to send 
along. 

After the regulators have finished 
their work, the piano goes to the 
man, who, in the vernacular of the 
trade, ‘‘ voices’’ or tone regulates it ; 
that is, he shapes and scrapes, files 
and picks, burnishes and rubs, and 
even pricks into the faces of the dif- 
ferent hammers until there is no break 
in the scale, and the piano gives a 
perfectly even quality of tone from 
every one of its eighty-eight keys. 
Then the tuner and 
tries it again, and if he is not satis- 
fied with what he finds, the instru- 
ment is side-tracked in his depart- 
ment until he is. Then it is in- 
spected by another man who is look- 
ing for any trouble or possible faults, 


comes along 


and is by him finally passed along 


to have its case cleaned and rubbed 
down for final hand 
polish. The box is ready to receive 


its last and 
it, the polisher’s work is done, and 
here comes the tuner again for final 
inspection before the piano is per- 
mitted to go out into the world. 
Some two years have passed be- 
tween the arrival of the lumber at 
the factory and the shipping of the 
finished piano, and it represents a 
great amount of painstaking care to 
bring out the piano in its present per- 


fected forms. A dozen piano fac- 
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tories will buy their stock from the 
same dealers, and the good product 
of one of them will be the result of 
taking pains. In this factory the 
greatest of pains is taken to secure 
to every operation the most perfect 
results. The workmen are all men 
of proved ability, who not only know 
how to do good work, but do it every 
time. Many of them have seen long 


The Action 
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service with the Prescotts, in some 
instances twenty-eight and _ thirty 
years—a record quite as remarkable 
for efficient and faithful performance 
of “duty, as it is for length of 
years. 

The work in the various depart- 
ments is subdivided and specialized, 
so that perfection of result is nearer 
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realization than in some more preten- 
tious factories, and it is a safe pre- 
sumption that every one of the fifteen 
pianos turned out each week from 
this factory has received the utmost 
of painstaking care and attention to 
small details that it is possible for 
conscientious and skilled workmen to 
give it. 





HON. BROUGHTON DAVIS HARRIS. 


Hon. Broughton Davis Harris died suddenly January 19, at Brattleboro, 
Vt. He was born in Chesterfield, August 16, 1822, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1845 with high honors. He studied law, and becoming 
interested in newspaper work, edited, fora year, the Vermont Phoenix. He 
founded the Zag/e in 1847. In the fall of 1850 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Filmore as first secretary of the new territory of Utah. The first gover- 
nor of Utah was Brigham Young, and the ideas of the two men were so 
antagonistic that finally there was an open rupture between them. So defi- 
antly did Governor Young disregard the provisions of the enabling act of 
congress that Mr. Harris finally refused to disburse the money committed to 
his care for the benefit of the territory, by the United States government, 
and amid threats of assassination returned to Washington and restored the 
money to the United States treasury. The administration endorsed his 


action and afterward offered him the office of secretary and acting governor 
of the territory of New Mexico, which he declined. Mr. Harris was register 
of probate for the Marlboro district in 1847, and a member of the state senate 
in 1860 and 1861. Asa member of the firm of Harris Bros. & Co., he was 
engaged for many years in the construction of railroads. He was one of the 
corporate members of the Brattleboro Savings bank, and for many years was 
president of that institution, a position he held at the time of his death. 


E. J. FOLSOM. 


E. J. Folsom died in Boston, January 25. His age was seventy-one years. 
Born in Stratham, he spent his youth in his native town, and at the out- 
break of the gold fever in 1849 he went to California, where he spent the fol- 
lowing fifteen years. On his return to Stratham, he entered upon a shipping 
business with his brothers, Peter and Benjamin. Of late years the seat of 
his operations had been in Boston, where he was the semi-partner in the firm 
of B. F. Folsom & Co., importers of guano and phosphates from South 
America. 


GEORGE L. BROWN. 


George Lawrence Brown was born in Dunbarton, May 28, 1852, and died 
in Concord, January 24. He was educated in the common schools of his 
native town, and New London, and at Colby academy. At the age of 
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eighteen Mr. Brown entered the employ of C. H. Martin & Co., wholesale 
druggists in Concord, and became thoroughly familiar with every branch of 
the business. In 1878 he was admitted to the firm, the name, however, con- 
tinuing the same as before, and this relation he maintained down to the time 
of his death. Mr. Brown was an ardent Democrat, and in 1881 served with 
prominence as a member of the legislature from the town of Sutton. He 
was a member of the First Baptist church and of numerous societies. 


REV. NARCESSE COURNOYER 


The Rev. Narcesse Cournoyer was born in Isle Madam, P. Q., December 
1, 1854, and died at Berlin, January 22. He lived with his parents and 
attended school until thirteen years of age, and then entered the college at 
Sorelle. He was ordained at the Christmas ordination in 1879. His theolo 
gical studies were made with the Sulpicians in Montreal. After leaving 
Montreal he went to Portland, Me., under Bishop Healey. He was 
appointed pastor in North Walpole in 1881. He had charge of that pastor 
ate until his appointment as pastor of St. Anne's church in Berlin in 1885, 
being the first resident Catholic pastor in that city, which became during his 
ministrations one of the largest in the state. 


WILLIAM LEVISTON. 


William Leviston, a prominent business man of Enfield, died suddenly 
January 21. He was born in Sherbrooke, P. Q., March 15, 1830, and there 
his boyhood days were spent. In 1848, he went to Bradford, Vt., with his 
brother, Robert Leviston, where they engaged in the business of tanning 
hides. Since then they had constantly been associated. In 1869 they pur- 
chased the tannery industry in Enfield of Hiram W. French, which they 
continued until about ten years ago, since which time the plant had been 
closed. ; 


CHARLES NUTTING. 


Charles Nutting, a pioneer in the Concord granite trade, died in that city, 
January 15. He was born in Charleston, Vt., November 3, 1824, and 
removed to Concord over fifty years ago, forming a partnership in the stone 
business with the late Benjamin T. Putney of West Concord. He furnished 
stone for a large number of the early buildings of Concord, and was greatly 
interested in the development of the city. 


RUFUS E. VIRGIN. 


Rufus E. Virgin, an aged and respected citizen of East Concord, died 
January 26, aged 81 years. He was a farmer by occupation, throughout a 
long and useful life. He was a staunch Democrat, and his party honored him 
by electing him representative in 1881, and member of the common council 
in 1883-84. 
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DAVID B. RAMSEY. 


David Butler Ramsey, who died January 10, in Milwaukee, Wis., was 
born September 13, 1829, at Greenfield, and educated in the common schools 
of his state. He was a teacher of district schools in Kentucky and Ohio; 
deputy bank comptroller of Wisconsin from 1862-67; manager of the 
abstract office of Chase Brothers, Chicago, from 1867-—"71, and chief examiner 
of titles for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance company from 1871-99. 


BENJAMIN H. PIPER. 


Benjamin H. Piper, who died in Manchester, January 22, aged 89 years, 
3 months, and 25 days, was born in Wolfeborough and went to Manchester 
in 1847. Early in the ’60s he entered upon the manufacture of ax handles 
and spokes and continued at the head of the business until his death. He 
was the oldest official member of St. Paul’s M. E. church. 


REV. C. F. TRUSSELL. 


Rev. Charles Francis Trussell died at Wilmot, January 17, as the result 
of being hooked by a cow. He was born in New London, November 18, 
1831, and was licensed as an M. E. preacher in 1859, being ordained in 1871. 
He was for many years pastor of the church at Wilmot. 


HIRAM F. GERRISH. 


Hiram F. Gerrish died January 24, at the hospital of the state prison 
where he was serving a two years’ sentence for embezzlement of state funds 
while acting as deputy state treasurer, having been sentenced in October, 
1898. He was born in Boscawen, September 27, 1839, and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools of Concord. He followed clerical employment 
from early manhood, having been connected with several large business 
houses in Concord as book-keeper, cashier, etc., until his appointment as 
deputy state treasurer in June, 1891. He was inthe military service of the 
Union five years, enlisting May 11, 1861, and rising to the rank of major. 


REPRESENTATIVE HOLT. 


Thomas R. Holt, member of the legislature from Pembroke, dropped dead 
in the railroad station at Epsom, January 11. He wasa native of Pembroke, 
71 years of age, and had filled the offices of selectman and supervisor besides 
that of representative. 


WILLIAM M. HUNNEWELL. 


William M. Hunnewell, who died in Exeter, January 17, was born in 
that town October 28, 1822. He attended the public schools, and on gradu- 
ating from the high school learned the blacksmith’s trade. He established a 
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factory for the manufacture of wheel spokes, ax handles, and the like, and 
during the gold fever of 1849 did a thriving business, shipping his goods to 
California. In politics, he was a Democrat, and in 1875 he was elected 
register of deeds. He also held several other influential positions, and was 
at one time the Democratic leader in Rockingham county. In 1885 he was 
appointed postmaster by President Cleveland and served one term. 


DR. E. F. HALE. 


Dr. Edward F. Hale, one of the best known homeopathic physicians in 
the country, and author of a number of medical works, died at Chicago, 
January 15, after a short illness. He was born in Newport in 1829. 


JOHN A. MOORE. 


John A. Moore, deputy internal revenue collector, died in a hotel at Ber- 
lin, January 9. He was born in Lyman 52 years ago, and was engaged in 
the management of the Willey House, Crawford Notch, for some years. 
Later he was in the livery and carriage and sleigh business at Whitefield for 
along time. He represented Whitefield in the legislature of 1895. 


CAPT. G. A. WALKER. 


Capt. George A. Walker of police division 12, South Boston, died Janu- 
ary 20. He was born at Strafford, December 24, 1842, and was educated in 
the schools of West Roxbury, Mass. During the war he was connected with 
the quartermaster-general’s department at Washington, under General 
Brown, acting as inspector of forage. After the war he went to Chicago, 
engaging in the hotel business there, and afterward at Minneapolis. He 
returned to Boston, and January 5, 1871, was appointed a member of the 
police force, being assigned to division 13 as patrolman. His career in the 
police department was a meritorious one, and rewards in the shape of pro- 
motions came to him. 


BENJAMIN J. COLE. 


Benjamin J. Cole, who died in Lakeport, January 14, was born in 
Franconia, Sept. 28, 1814. When seven years of age his parents moved to 
Salisbury, where he attended the public schools and the Noyes academy, 
later attending the academy at Sanbornton. 

In 1827 he went with his father to Batchelder’s Mills, now Lakeport, and 
had ever since made his home there. It was at Lakeport that his father 
established a small iron foundry, and from that came the widely-known Cole 
Manufacturing company. In 1836 Mr. Cole commenced his business career 
with his elder brothers, Isaac and John A., under the name of Cole & Co., 
and finally, in 1856, he became the sole owner, continuing as such until 
1873, when the present stock company was formed, being incorporated with 
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a capital of $60,000. This business continued to increase as years went on, 
and has been one of the main stays of Lakeport. Mr. Cole was its treasurer 
for sixty-two years. He was one of the incorporators of the Winnipiseogee 
Steamboat Company, and the Lady of the Lake was built under his direc- 
tion in 1849. He was an incorporator, also, of the Lake Village Savings 
bank, and for many years its president. 

In politics he was a Democrat, until the breaking out of the Civil War. 
In 1862-'64 he was the Republican candidate for senator in the sixth New 
Hampshire district. He served as a member of the governor’s council in 
1866-'67 and was a delegate to the National Republican convention at Balti- 
more in 1864, which renominated President Lincoln. He was also a member 
of the constitutional convention in 1876, and represented Gilford in the leg 
islature in 1849-’50. 


ROBERT S. WEBSTER. 

Hon. Robert Smith Webster died at his home in Barnstead, January 17, 
aged 78 years, 2 months. He was born in Gilmanton, the son of Hon. Sam- 
uel Webster, an old time merchant and lumberman. When four years old 
his father moved to North Barnstead, where young Webster attended the 
common schools and later fitted for college at Gilmanton academy. His 
maternal grandfather, Robert Smith, Esq., of Kingston, offered to send him 
to Dartmouth college and have him study law; but after his graduation at 
Gilmanton academy he entered his father’s store and was associated with 
him in business until his father’s death in 1855, when he became sole man- 
ager of their extensive business. Afterward he removed his family to Con- 
cord, while he engaged in business at Ellenburg, N. Y., where he owned 
large tracts of timber lands, with a store, starch, and lumber mills. Later he 
moved to Massachusetts. Some ten years ago Mr. Webster returned to 
Barnstead to spend the evening of his life among his old friends and neigh- 
bors. 

He was a Congregationalist in religious belief and a Democrat in politics. 
He was representative from Barnstead in 1849-'50, senator in 1856~-'57, and 
member of the constitutional convention in 1850. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention at Charleston, N. C., in 1860. 


DR. F. J. AIKEN. 


Dr. Frank J. Aiken died January 23, in Belmont, after a long illness of 
consumption. Dr. Aiken was a native of Barnstead. From Barnstead he 
removed to Pittsfield, where he practised for several years. About ten years 
ago he removed to Fitchburg, Mass., remaining two years, and from 
there he went to Cambridge, Mass., where he conducted a drug store 
for a short time. He then removed to Everett and resumed. practice, 
‘which he continued until last August, when failing health obliged him 
to retire. 
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SOLOMON H. BROCK. 


Solomon H. Brock died January 15, at Cambridge, Mass. He was in his 
83d year, having been born in Barrington, Feb. 14, 1816. Mr. Brock was 
prominent in public affairs during his residence in New Hampshire. He 
was a selectman in Gorham, and was also a member of the legislature from 
that place. He was also interested in the militia, where he gained the rank 
of major. During the civil war he was recruiting officer in Portsmouth. 
He was a builder, but retired from business many years ago. He had lived 
in Cambridge for twenty-five years. He was married fifty-eight vears ago. 


DR. L. W. PEABODY. 


Dr. Leonard W. Peabody was born in Newport, Sept. 13, 1817, and was 
educated at Kimball Union academy and the Concord Literary Institute. 
He studied medicine with Drs. Haynes of Concord and Swett of Newport 
and attended lectures at Castleton and Woodstock, Vt., graduating in June, 
1844. Dartmouth gave him an honorary degreein 1867. He commenced 
practice in Henniker but removed to Epsom, where he remained until 1871, 
when he returned to Henniker. He died in the latter town January 13. He 
was postmaster at Epsom from 1861 to 1871, and represented Henniker in the 
legislature in 1885. 
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